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New Books for the New Year 


Among the 75 New Books issued by the AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY during 1910, 
the following are especially recommended to teachers in Elementary and Secondary Schools : 


ELEMENTARY METCALF & RAFTER’S Language Series. 
ABBOTT’S Individual Singing Exercises. Book One. 
Fourth Grade . $0.10 Book Two . 
Grade NeCOLLINS’S Institute Songs 
OTIS’S Calvert of Maryland 
Eighth Grade . 10 
AIKEN’S Melody Studies. for Primary Grades 15 
BALDWIN’S Don Quixote for Young People . _—.s0 P 
Stories of the King 50 
BEEBE’S Picture Primer ; 25 
CUMMINGS’S Nature Study for Higher ( Grins . SECONDARY 
a Hy : APGAR’S Ornamental Shrubs of the United 
States . 
School Hymnal . .50 
COLLINS’S Algebra, First ; 
eee Human Body and DENNEY, DUNCAN, & McKINNEY’S Argumenta- 
Book One 35 | EARHART’S Art Songs for High Schools 
Book Two. So. | FRANCOIS’S Easy Standard French 
ELLIS & SNYDER’S History of ‘Hie Jersey 60 GERSTACKER’S Germelshausen (Busse) . oe 
FARMER’S Nature Myths of Many Lands . 45 GUERBER’S Joan of Arc—French Composition 
FOOTE & SKINNER’S Makers and Defenders MAIRET’S La Petite Princesse (Healy) . 
of America . 60 MATHER & HEWIIT’S Xenophon’s Anabasis— 
GILMORE’S Birds Through the Year I. oe, 
GUERBER'S Story of Old France 65 MARTIN’S The French Verb . 
KNIGHT’S Dramatic Reader for Giiniaixe OLD TESTAMENT Narratives (E. C. Baldwin) 
Grades 50 RIES’S Easy German Stories (Biermann) 
LUCIA’S Stories of American Discoverers for RIX’S The Mastersinger , 
Little Americans 40 ROTH’S Ein Nordischer Held (Boil) 
MAXWELL, JOHNSTON, & BARNUM’S Speaking SCHRAKAMP’S Ernstes und Heiteres 
and Writing. THOMAS’S Manual of Debate 
Book One , 20 VALERA’S Pepita Jimenez (Cusachs) 
Book Two . 23 WEILL’S Historical French Reader 
] Descriptive circulars of these books will be sent to any address on request 
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WEEK IN REVIEW. 


WHOLESALE POLITICAL COR- 
RUPTION. 

Adams county, Ohio, has been 
brought unpleasantly into the lime- 
light by the discovery of wholesale 
buying and selling of votes. Some- 
thing more than a thousand votes 
have been indicted for selling their 
votes, and hundreds of others, hoping 
to get lighter sentences, have come 
forward and confessed. Those who 
plead guilty are fined, sentenced to 
the forfetture of their rights as citi- 
zens for five years, and are given 
also a workhouse sentence which is 
held in suspense over them. The 
most extraordinary thing about all 
this is that the practice of buying 
and selling votes by the wholesale 
has gone on unchecked .in that county 
for y2ars. Both parties have in- 
dulged in ft, and the party which had 
the longest purse or which had its 
grip upon the voters last carried off 
the votes. And the depressing thing 
is that this shameless traffic has gone 
on, hot among ignorant aliens, but 


amorg well-to-do native American 
farmers. 
THE PROBLEM OF REAPFOR- 


TIONMENT. 


Congress must soon grapple with 
the problem of the reapportionment 
of representation in the House on the 
basis of the new census. » The ques- 
tion is an embarrassing one, in view 
of the shifting population, and, if the 
membership of the House were re- 
tained at the present figure,—391— it 
would be difficult to reach an agree- 
ment. With the membership at that 
figure, thirteen states would lose 
seats. The states menaced with this 
diminished representation have now 
149 members. These members may 
be counted upon to oppose any plan 
which diminishes their number. If 
Congress follows the line of least re- 
sistance it will increase the _ total 
membership to 435 or 440, adding rep- 
resentation to the states which have 
gained most in population without 
diminishing the numerical strength 
of the others. 


MORE SUGAR FRAUDS. 


Agents of the department of jus- 
tice have come up6:: convincing proof 
that the sugar trust—otherwise the 
American Sugar-Refining Company— 
has been perpetrating steadily a se- 
ries of frauds in connection with the 
“drawback” which the law allows 
upon exports manufactured from raw 
material upon which duty has been 
paid. It might seem rash to de- 
seribe the proof as convincing when 
the cases have not been brought to 
trial, but it can hardly be otherwise 
than convincing since the trust has 
offered to pay $700,000 to make good 
the amount of which it has robbed 
the government. But this proffered 
restitution has not yet been accepted, 
for the excellent reason that it is be- 
lieved to be greatly under the amount 
of the actual frauds. It appears that 
the trust has been collecting rebates 
on syrups which were made of lower 
grade sugars than those on which 
duty had been paid, and it is inti- 
mated that in some instances it col- 
lected rebates on shipments which 
were not sugar at all, but may have 
been sawdust or something else. 


AFTER THE BEEF TRUST. 


It has been announced that the 
civil suits against the beef trust. will 
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be withdrawn. This, however, does 
not mean that the government is 
abandoning the cases. On the con- 
trary, the civil proceedings are tem- 
porarily halted only that the prose- 
cution may proceed instead along 
lines. The civil cases 
would have offered excellent oppor- 
tunities for delay, and there was good 
reason to believe that these opportu- 
nities would be used to the utmost. 
The change to criminal prosecution 
marks a more drastic policy, and it is 
fresh evidence that the administra- 
tion is very much in earnest in these 
trust prosecutions and will be con- 
tent with nothing short of personal 
convictions. 


SUCCESSFUL MEDIATION. 


Taat arbitration is better than war, 
in labor disputes as well as in inter- 
national quarrels, has been again 
demonstrated by the success of 
Labor Commissioner O’Neill in avert- 
ing a threatened strike of engineers 
on sixty-one railroads west, north, 
and south of Chicago. The situation 
between the engineers, 33,000 in 
number, and the railroads had be- 
come extremely tense, the men stand- 
ing ont for an increase of seventeen 
per cent, in their pay, and the roads 
refusing to give more than nine and 
one-half per cent. Mr. O’Neill acted 
under the Erdman Act, which was 
framed for just such emergencies, 
and his mediation did not begin un- 
til after the men had voted to strike. 
The Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers, which is one of the best-led 
and most reasonable of labor organi- 
zations, yielded in view of the public 
loss and distress which a general 
strike would occasion, and accepted 
an increase amounting to about ten 
and one-third per cent. - 


LABOR ARBITRATION IN 
FRANCE. 

The French government has for- 
mulated its measures for dealing 
‘with strikes in the future. It pro- 
poses to end the strike evil on the 
railroads and in other public services 
by means of an organized concilia- 
tion commission, on which the men 
and the companies will be repre- 
sented. When conciliation fails to 
settle disputes, compulsory arbitra- 
tion will be resorted to, and it is ex- 
pressly provided that, when an ar- 
bitral sentence imposes an additional 
charge upon the eompanies, they 
shall be allowed to secure compensa- 
tion either by raising the rates or by 
other means. This would be opera- 
tive in such an adjustment as that 
just reached at Chicago, which adds 
nearly $4,000,000 a year to the ex- 
penses of the roads. 


VACILLATION IN CHINA. 


The throne and the National As- 
sembly in China are at loggerheads, 
and a serious crisis may arise any 
day. The concession which the 
throne made, in advancing from 1915 
to 1913 the date for the convening of 
a full parliament, was not enough for 
the assembly. It began agitating at 
once for the establishment of a cabi- 
net responsible to itself in the place 
of the existing grand council. When 
the throne issued a decree rejecting 
this memorial, the assembly retorted 
by the passage of resolutions denying 
the right of the throne to take such 
action and denouncing Prince Ching, 
the leading grand councilor, whom it 
held responsible for the refusal. The 
throne at first determined to assert 
itself with vigor and to repress us 
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revolutionary the whole agitation, 
but it repented over night, and in- 
stead issued a vague decree which 
seemed to convey a promise of a con- 
stitutional cabinet at some date un- 
named. Then the assembly recon- 
sidered its defiant action, and there, 
for the time, the matter rested. But 
such wabbling seems to portend @ 
crisis which may be a violent one. 


THE SPANISH “PADLOCK” BILL. 

The Canalejas Ministry in Spain 
has achieved a notable victory in the 
enactment by the Chamber of Depu- 
ties of the so-called “padlock bill,” 
which provides that no additional re- 
ligious establishments shall be per- 
mitted for a period of two years. 
The meastre had previously passed 
the Senate by a vote of 149 to 58. 
The vote in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties was 108 to 20. King Alfonso 
immediately signed the bill so that it 
is already law. The bill was vehe- 
mently opposed by the Clericals, and 
its discussion aroused much bitter- 
ness. Now that it has become law, 
it remains to be seen whether it will 
prove of use, as the Premier believes, 
in the negotiations for a revision of 
the concordat with Rome. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The January St. Nicholas is quite 
as much a Christmas number as the 
December issue, as well it may be, 
coming December 15. There is the 
treat of a charming story for girls by 
Frances Little, the author of “The 
Lady of the Decoration’”—telling of 
“Yoma Wilkes’s Birthday,” and her 
eurious but delightful dolls; and 
there is an abundance of Christmas 
stories and Christmas verse. In 
“Sir Cleges and His Gift” Arthur 
Guiterman retells an old English 
Christmas legend; and “Something 
for Aunt: Jane” is a modern Christ- 
mas tale with a pretty moral. Two 
specially interesting how-to-do- 
things articles are Adelia B. Beard’s 
illustrated suggestions for a message 
for every day in the week for the 
friend who is ill, and a new article 
by Antoinette Rehmann  Perrett, 
helpfully illustrated by Galen J. Per- 
rett, full of delightful suggestions 
about sleeping rooms for young folk. 


—The January Atlantic, the first 
number of volume 107, begins the 
publication of some of the attractive 
material promised for the new year. 
The opening paper is the first install- 
ment of John Muir’s “Journal of the 
Sierras,” and relates his early im- 
pressions of this wonderful region 
with which he has grown so familiar 
during the last years of his life. The 
second of Gamaliel Bradford, Jr.’s 
papers on Robert EB. Lee appears un- 
der the title “Lee and Davis.” Joseph 
Husband continues his papers on his 
experiences in a coal mine, writing 
this munth of the long and fru.*'ess 
efforts made to subdue fire in the 
mine, “The Patricians,’ John Gals- 
worthy’s new novel, grows in inten- 
sity of interest as the story proceeds. 
Papers of general interest are: “The 
Railroads and the People,’ by Presi- 
dent E. P. Ripley of the Santa Fe; 
“A British View of American Naval 
Expenditure,” by Alexander G. Mc- 
Lellan, and “The Training of the 
Journalist,” by Herbert W. Rorwill. 
James O. Fagan, whose remarkabie 
paper on “The Cheapening of Re- 
ligion” appeared in the October issue, 
writes on “Socialism and Human 
Achievement,” 
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A Very Important sansiuceniell Malden 


A new three-book series of thoroughly graded and 


illustrated, for pupils and teachers, entitled 
WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


GOODWIN’S COURSE 


EMMA E. GOODWIN, of New York 


Trains young men and women to be thorough 


Your Problem Is Now Solved Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 
You can now introduce graded instruction in Sew- Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
ing in your schools, whether you employ a special trained and competent office assistants free of charge. 


supervisor of Domestic Science or not, and ata 
minimum of expense. The course is simple, well. 
graded and practical. Tissue paper patterns ac- 
company Books IT and III, free. 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 


Book I, 50c. Book II, 60c. attractive salaries. 
Book III, 60c. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED Write, call or telephone for further information. — 
Frank D. Beattys & Co. 
we PUBLISHERS 156 PLEASANT STREET 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY MALDEN, MASS, 


To Superintendents and “ae To these facts, in connection with our strong 
it of Education D evoted Faculty and the thorough training we give, 


Are you looking for Teachers of Music, Exclusively to. we owe oursuccess. Several large bui ings 


Drawing or Special Subj Fee are devoted exclusively to school ae 
in Public Schools? If so, here are Training Teachers i In the Faculty com | 
petent, and the practica 

some facts regarding this school which basis upon which the schoolis run is 
may be of interest to you. coved toh by educatorsevery where. 


TheThomas Normal Training School 


For more than twenty yearswehave Music, Drawing, Domestic Pet A correspondence from 
made a specialty of training young Science, Domestic Art, Man: Schools and 


men and women to teach these Catalogue and 
subjects. Our graduates are teaching in ull information will furnished’ on 
every state in the country, and they are -ual Training, Physical application. Address 

in great demand. All our courses are de- - Trainin THE SECRETARY, 

signed especially for Public School work. g. 3020 North Grand Boulevard West, Detroit, Mich. 


Some one has said that the man who makes 
two blades of grass grow where one a before, 
gets much credit. 

How about the man who makes one _— do 
the work that three or four did before, by providing 


DIXON’S 


No. 308 Beginners’ Pencils 
In the primary grades of school ? 
It appeals to the Head, Hand and Heart. 
Sample sent on request if you will 
mention this publication. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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JUST “PUBLISHED 


Cooper's Deersla 

ABRIDGED BY MARION F. LANSING 
Price, 50 cents 

The exciting adventures and interesting Indian and 
pioneer characters in Cooper’s stories should make him a 
favorite among standard American authors. By the skillful 
abridgment of the surplus of close detail which makes 
young readers neglect him, the picturesqueness and ro- 
mance of one of Cooper’s most distinctive works has been 
made doubly effective. 


The Quest of the Four-Leaved 


Clover 


Adapted from the French of Laboulaye’s ‘‘Abdal- 
lah” by; 
WALTER TAYLOR FIELD 
Price, 40 cents 

“The Quest of the Four-Leaved Clover” is astory of the 
Arabian desert. It givesa picture of Bedouin life among 
the tents and of city life in the bazaars, affords a glimpse 
into the spirit of Mohammedanism, and teaches the great 
lesson of service to one’s fellow man. The beauties of senti- 
ment, the brilliant word pictures, and the high ideals of the 
original story have been retained. In its present form it is 
intended for the use of children, and will hold for them the 
charm of a discovery. 


PUBLISHERS 
29 Beacon Street, Boston 


Boston Public Schools 


Examinations of candidates for certificates of 
- qualification to serve as teachers and nurses in the pub- 
lic schools of Boston will be held in the Boston Normal 
School-house, Huntington Avenue, near the Fenway, dur- 
~ing the week beginning Monday, January 30, 1911. 

Circulars containing detailed information with 
respect to these examinations may be obtained by ap- 
plication to the undersigned. : 

THORNTON D. APOLLONIO, 


Secretary, School Committee. 


The Prang Art ducation 


Crayons 
SET NO, 2 containing eight colors, Red, Orange, Yellow, 
Green, Blue, Violet, Brown, and Black. 

It is the opinion of supervisors and artists who 
have tried these Crayons for art work, that, not- 
withstanding the fact that they are sold ata very 
much less price than the wax crayons, manufac- 
tured for regular commercial work and sold to 
schools, that ‘‘Art Education Crayons’’ are par 
excellence the best crayons ever offered for Art 
Educational purposes in all grades of school work. 


Fer Dozen Boxes, $1.20 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS 
443 University Pi. 378 Wabash Ave. Wilson Bidg. 
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Why Teach Sanitation in 
Schools ? 


“How to escape from disease and how to co- | 
operate in conserving community health 
should be instilled into every American citi- 
zen from his youth up. ‘We suffer from 
disease through ignorance, we escape through 
knowledge.’ The children are the avenue 
by which we will reach the masses—children 
to-day, citizens to-morrow. 

“ As an aid and text-book, Ritchie’s Primer 
of Sanitation fills the bill quite acceptably. 
It presents the essentials of physiology, hy- 
giene, and sanitation in a manner that is 
within the comprehension of any one. I can- 
not recommend it too highly."—orth 
Dakota State Board of Health Bulletin. 


Primer of Sanitation is the second book in the 
Ritchie-Caldwel! series, which consists of the 
following books: 


PRIMER OF HYGIENE, for Grades 4 or 5, postpaid - - £0c 
PRIMER OF SANITATION, for Graces up, posipe 
HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY, for Grades 7 and 8, postpaid - - 960 - 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


Any Underwood 
Operator 


knows why the majority of Commercial Schools 
throughout the country teach the UNDERWOOD. 
Any Underwood operator can tell you why the ma- 
jority of typewriters in the majority of Commercial 
Schools throughout the country are UNDER- 
WOODS. 

Any Underwood operator can tell you that the 
BEST positions in the business world are UNDER- 
WOOD positions. 

Any Underwood operator will tell you that 
UNDERWOOD operators are always in demand. 


Ask any Underwood operator or write 


Underwood Typewriter Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


241 Broadway New York 
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SECRET SOCIETIES IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 


BY AMOS R. WELLS, 
Editor Christian Endeavor World. 


That I might get close to experience as to high 
school fraternities I put myself in communication 
with a number of high-school principals and the 
college presidents of New England and adjacent 
states, to whom I sent these questions: “1. Do 
you approve of the secret society in high schools? 
2. What gains have you noticed coming from it? 
3. What harms have you noticed coming from it? 
4. Do you know of any gain from it that could 
not ‘be better obtained in other ways?” I sent 
out 350 of these questions and in a few days re- 
ceived replies from more than 180. The replies 
are practically unanimous. 

The first question, “Do you approve of secret 
societies in high schools?” was answered by all 
but six with a vigorous No! 

Of those six only one expressed unqualified ap- 
proval. The Brookline superintendent said: “I 
do not approve of them altogether, but I do not 
condemn them universally.” Three superinten-° 
dents would not approve of them “unless under 
faculty supervision, and then with reservation.” 
One superintendent approved of them, but “not 
beyond the simple club of congenial spirits.” 
Counting out these decidedly qualified approvals, 
only one superintendent out of the 180 experi- 
enced educators spoke in. favor of high-school 
secret societies. 

Many of the answers to this question, “Do you 
approve of secret societies in high schools?” were 
given with an emphasis that testified to intense 
conviction. “Decidedly not’; “By no means”; 
“Absolutely, no”; ‘‘ Not in the least”; “Most as- 
suredly not”; “Most emphatically no”; “Far from 
it’; “Under no consideration”; “Unequivocally, 
no”; “Not at all”; “I thoroughly disapprove it”; 
“I strongly disapprove”; “I am totally 
and aggressively opposed to them.” It would 
seem to be impossible for language to express 
disapproval more decidedly than these 180 men 
have expressed it. And there are only six dis- 
‘senting voices. Practically, only one. 

About thirty-five said that they had had no 
experience of secret societies in their own high 
schools, but had formed their opinion from the 
experiences of others known to them. The 
majority of these testimonies, however, are evi- 
dently born of very disagreeable personal experi- 
ences. 

Equal unanimity marks the answers to the sec- 
ond question, “What gains have you noticed com- 
ing from secret societies in high schools?’ The 
common reply is “None,” “None whatever,” 
“Nothing but harm.” One principal spoke of 
“the gratification of the social instincts of stu- 


dents.” Another mentioned the, social advantages 
to be gained. Another said that these societies 
sometimes help the lazy and immoral student. 
One mentioned the possibility of a helpful “esprit 
de corps in certain groups.” Another adduced 
“some increased enthusiasm and life” as a pos- 
sible gain. Another thought that the students 
“might be more careful in their school life if they 
felt it an honor to belong to a certain fraternity.” 
One principal enumerates among the advantages 
of secret societies in high schools their training 
in “co-operation, leadership, parliamentary prac- 
tice, tact, administration, service, self-confidence, 
allegiance to the group and respect for the ‘sense’ 
of the group as against the ‘pig-headedness’ of an 
individual”; but he adds that there are none of 
these advantages but may “come from societies 
open and above-board.” This is said also by all 
these others that name any gains from secret so- 
cieties. 

Fully seven-eighths of these letters, however, 
find no gains at all coming from secret societies 
in high schools. As one principal expresses it, 
“There are no gains whatever. When a society. 
starts well and strong, it soon deteriorates and 
the end is bad.” Or as another principal says, 
“The gains are to the members only, not to the 
school as a whole.” 

Question 3, of course, brought the fullest re- 
plies. It read: “What harms have you noticed 
coming from the secret society in high schools?” 
These 180 answers contain an amazing indict- 
ment. A common charge against the secret so- 
ciety in high schools—though not the charge 
most frequently made in these letters—is that it 
seriously affects the discipline of the schools, 
sometimes destroying respect for authority. 
These societies create, as a member of the United 
States bureau of education writes, “a feeling of 
independence detrimental to school work.” One 
principal speaks of “the exaggerated self-impor- 
tance” which they excite. Says the principal of 
the Newton high school: “When one member of 
a society is disciplined, the whole group often feel 
disciplined and sympathize with the offending pu- 
pil.” Another principal declares: “The secret 
society is a hot-bed for concocting trouble, for 
hatching plots to annoy the teachers.” ‘ Another 
speaks of the “hoodlums” that take refuge within 
its bounds, and another calls it an “organized 
mutiny against school authority.” Many of 
these principals cite examples of the lawlessness 
fathered by secret societies, their insubordination, 
the destruction of school discipline that results 
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from them. This charge alone, thoroughly sub- 
stantiated as it is, would be enough to condemn 
them. 

But further, many mention the destruction of 
school spirit that sécret societies bring about. 
School spirit and enthusiasm, as one of these 
principals points out, should depend upon loyalty 
to the school and personal devotion to the 
teachers. It is a fundamental resource of the 
school. The best teaching cannot be done with- 
out it. But the tendency of secret societies, ac- 
cording to this. experienced testimony, is to pro- 
duce “a great lessening of school spirit.” The 
members of the secret society are likely to exalt 
the society above the school. When school in- 
terests conflict with fraternity interests, these 
principals feel that it is usually fraternity interests 
that hold the field in the pupils’ affections. “The 
tendency,” says a principal, “is to regard the 
school as existing for the sake of the fraternity.” 

There accompanies this evil another mischiev- 
ous tendency of secret societies, which also is 
noted by a large number of my correspondents, 
rand that is the impairment of school ‘work, the 
lowering of the scholarship of the members. 
“The secret society,” asserts one principal, “takes 
time from the work of the school, and often ac- 
counts for failure to do the school work. Its 
amusements are distracting, and the distractions 
of our children are fearfully increasing.” One 
college dean charges the secret society with “ab- 
sorbing an undue amount of time and energy, 
which might better be devoted to study.” 

The cost of the secret society is well men- 
tioned by a few correspondents,—what one prin- 
cipal calls “its silly, needless expenses.” One 
college president, referring to college secret so- 
cieties, tells of cases in which the. fraternity bills 
have cost half as much as the amount of the col- 
lege bills, and have bankrupted the students, forc- 
ing them to feave college. Of course, this is true 
of high-school fraternities in a less degree; but 
still the tendency is continually to increase the 
expense of attending high school, and in this ten- 
dency the fraternity plays an important part. It 
is a tendency to be combatted by all the friends of 
popular education. 

“Snobbishness” is a word used perhaps many 
times by these educators in describing the charac- 
ter of high-school secret societies. “In them,” 
says one, “wealth and position instead of real 
worth often count.” “They create,” says another 
“a pseudo-aristocracy within the school.” “The 
emphasis,” declares another, “is on social distinc- 
tions and on wealth. Such societies defeat the 
sociological aim of education.” There results, as 
President Garfield writes, “a spirit of exclusive- 
ness, unrelieved by the benefits accruing from 
college fraternities.” This is described by one of 
the principals as “an immature exclusiveness on 
utterly irrational grounds,” but it is quite as mis- 
chievous as if it were better based; and, as an- 
other principal writes, “the pupils not included 
feel, or are made to feel, a sort of inferiority.” 
Indeed, this tendency to form selfish and con- 
ceited cliques, this unhealthy and unnatural clan- 
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nishness, is mentioned as an evil by my corre- 
spondents more frequently than any other harm 
resulting from secret societies. And the pity of 
it is that it is utterly foreign to the friendly and. 
universal spirit of youth. It is an anticipation of 
later unhappy and more sophisticated years. 

Therefore these thoughtful observers speak 
very frequently in their letters of the undemo- 
cratic character of secret societies. President 
Lefavour of Simmons College writes: “The un- 
democratic exclusiveness of the high-school se- 
cret society is an obvious detriment, and is not 
consistent with the theory of our public schools.” 
Mr. Tupper, the head master of the Brighton 
high school, writes forcibly: “At the present time, 
when the key-note of all the best people is public 
service and not private gain, secret societies, es- 
pecially in public high schools, seem to me essen- 
tially snobbish, undemocratic, and reactionary. 
They form a dangerous element in some of our 
American institutions, and are singularly and con- 
spicuously out of place in the schools of the 
people.” Principal Brack of the Ashland high 
school places the matter on even higher ground: 
“The ‘brotherhood of man,’ as preached by the 
Great Teacher, can admit of. no caste, class dis- 
tinction, nor the idea of a ‘select few.’ Open- 
ness, frankness toward all, and equality are essen- 
tial to the welfare of our public-school system.” 
Another principal declares that “the spirit of de- 
mocracy, so essential to American life, cannot ex- 
ist in a school where fraternities are tolerated.” 
The non-representative nature of these secret so- 
cieties, their autocratic character, renders them 
wretched training-ground for our coming Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Therefore it is fitting to notice their bad effect 
upon school politics. “Even in schools without 
these societies,” writes Principal Marshall of Am- 
herst, “it is hard to have competition for positions 
on the ball teams absolutely free and open. The 
same is true of other places that should be com- 
petitive, like editorial positions and class offices.” 
But the presence of the secret society, as many 
of my correspondents note, means the introduc- 
tion of vicious political methods into school elec- 
tions. “Ward politics” is the term of one prin- 
cipal. “The secret society,” as another prin- 
cipal declares, “attempts to monopolize the best 
school offices, irrespective of the just claims of 
non-members.” As another principal says, “It 
works to represent the school in all its activities, 
regardless of the merit of its members to do so.” 
The effect of all this upon the municipal, state, 
and national politics of the future is sure to be 
harmful. 

Of course the rivalry of secret societies, and 
secret-society politics in general, are hurtful to 
the good feeling of the school. Jealousy is 
aroused, factions are formed, and, as one princi- 
pal says, “life-long petty antagonisms are often 
caused. Bitter disappointments, the disorganiza- 
tion of classes, the destruction of the unity of the 
school, are frequently, according to these observ- 
ers, to be laid at the door of the secret society.” 

In comparison with what I have mentioned, 
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remarkably little is said in these letters about the 
immorality that may be fostered by secret so- 
cieties in high schools. A well-known college 
president writes: “I have known of high-school 
societies in which the members have contracted 
the habit of smoking, of card playing, and, it is 
said, of gambling and drinking.” A high-school 
principal declares. that smoking is almost univer- 
sal in these societies, and that there is much 
drinking and much impure talk. Another enum- 
erates among the evils of these societies “indul- 
gence in smoking, drinking, card playing, pro- 
fanity, and vile stories.” “The secret. society,” 
says still another, “brings together weak boys 
who by themselves or with stronger natures 
might acquire some strength of character.” An- 
other asserts that “the degrading influence of the 
worst members is more pronounced than the up- 
lifting influence of the better.” 

In this connection it is well to observe the ef- 
fect that the secret society has upon the relation 
between parents and their children. Says a col- 
lege president: “I have known of parents who be- 
lieved that through these societies they had lost 
control over their children, and had lost that quiet 
intimacy with them and those confidential rela- 
tions that are so essential to happy home life and 
to wise and helpful parental aid in the moulding 
of character.” Of course the parents themselves 
are largely to blame for this. The head of one of 
the largest high schools in Massachusetts writes: 
“Most parents object to the secret society even 
though they allow their boys to join one. The 
farmer have again and again spoken of the de- 
moralizing effect of the society upon their chil- 
dren. They are much inclined to blame the 

hool, although the home is really more respon- 
sible in the matter.” 

The fundamental objection to secret societies 
in high schools is that this form of organization, 
if ever useful in connection with an éducational 
institution, is not to be safely used by the imma- 
-ture scholars of our high schools. This objection 
is insisted upon by some of the most thoughful 
correspondents. Says Principal Vining of Howe 
Academy: “Pupils of such immaturity lack the 
balance to get from such organizations the good 
which might possibly be secured.” President 
Hyde of Bowdoin writes: “The high school so- 
ciety is a very different thing from the college 
fraternity. In the latter the secrecy is a mere dot 
over the i. There is a rich social content; alumni 
influence and faculty advice and general social 
responsibility. _ The high-school society, owing 
to the immaturity of its members, has little intel- 
lectual or social content, and degenerates into a 
club for the promotion and protection of vice.” 
Principal Parmenter of the Mechanic Arts high 
school in Boston writes: “The historic secret so- 
tieties owe their permanency to the wise leader- 
ship of mature men which has checked the dissi- 
pations and excesses which secrecy naturally fos- 
ters. It is an open question whether college stu- 
dents are capable of conducting secret societies 
so that the sum total of advantage exceeds the 
loss due to dissipation of energy and waste of 
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time in aimless and inconsequential if not vicious 
social activities. Most college societies pass 
through periods of frightful degeneration. Some 
of them never recover, It is clear to me that 
high-school pupils have not sufficient maturity to 
conduct secret societies properly. At their best, 
such organizations are dangerously undemocratic 
institutions in a public high school,” 

The folly of all this of which Principal Parmen- 
ter speaks is shown in the’ silly high-school imi- 
tations of the sufficiently silly initiations into the 
college secret societies. Principal Marshall of 
Amherst writes: “I believe the worst fault with 
our young people is. that because of artificial liv- 
ing and unhealthy imitation of the spectacular in 
older people they are coming on too rapidly, so 
that, to many of them, ‘life is a sucked orange’ be- 
fore they are twenty years old.” President 
Luther of Trinity College deprecates this “pre- 
mature introduction to social life” which secret so- 
cieties accentuate. President Huntington of 
Boston University speaks of the “late hours and 
trivial amusements” of these societies. Another 
college president deplores “the independence and 
looseness in social life at an age when young 
people still need the kindly direction of their eld- 
ers.” A high school principal regrets “this ten- 
dency toward becoming men too soon, with al- 
together wrong ideas of what it is to become a 
man.” President Stewart of Auburn Theological 
Seminary regrets “the demoralizing freedom 
which youngsters do not know how to use.” “In 
these secret societies,” says a high-school prin- 
cipal, “boys are given the liberty of men in col- 
lege life, and the result is a rank and tinnatural 
growth.” 

The question may be raised whether the ele- 
ment of secrecy is responsible for the evils of 
these societies. The secretary of the Connecticut 
Agricultural College writes: “We see no evil ef- 
fects of any importance growing out of the se- 
crecy of these societies. We think that if they 
were not secret, the evils of society politics would 
exist just the same. The secrecy seems to be 
quite harmless in itself. If I am correctly in- 
formed,” he adds, “some of the worst develop- 
ments have been under the form of ordinary non- 
secret social clubs meeting outside the school 
buildings.” Concerning this matter President G. 
Stanley Hall writes: “It is not fair to speak of ‘the 
secret society’ as if they were all alike. Secrecy 
has wonderful pedagogical possibilities which 
teachers ought to be able to utilize. It is sheer 
weakness in them to fear the principle of secrecy 
as such. Moreover, it is not fair to the young 
to deny their right to form secret societies when 
parents and teachers belong to them. Secret 
orders are multiplying all over the country. In 
Worcester there are about 150, the majority of 
which are secret. The example of adults to young 
people will always be more potent than precept. 
If they do not want young people to join secret 
societies, let parents and teachers steer clear of 
them. It is a weak teacher who is afraid of 
secrecy as. such.” 

It will be observed that in what I have had to 
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say, and in what I have reported from these 180 
experienced teachers, there has been no word 
against “secrecy as such.” I might have quoted 
such words. For example, President Briggs of 
Radcliffe writes: “I dislike secret power, especi- 
ally among the immature. It is almost sure to 
be used injudiciously, if not cruelly,—in the long 
run, I mean.” President Huntington of Boston 
University writes: “Cliques and factions are 
more liable to appear where there are organiza- 
tions, made intense by the element of secrecy, to 
give them strength and persistence. There are 
opportunities also for worse things than these 
under the cover of secrecy.” Principal Charles J. 
Lincoln of Boston writes: “It is conceivable that 
a young people’s association may be made a 
means of mental improvement, but if organized 
as a fraternity or a secret society I believe the 
chances are very largely against its keeping to a 
high purpose.” 

The last question was intended to bring out the 
opinion on this very matter of the value of 
secrecy. I asked them: “Do you know of any 
gain from the high school secret society that 
could not be better obtained in other ways?” 

Nearly all answered this question and only two 
were doubtful. All the others spoke positively 
in the negative. They did not know of any gain 
from secret societies that could not be better ob- 
tained in other ways; that is, they attached no 
value whatever to secrecy, but rather thought it 
a hindrance to good results. 

It is an important question, therefore, how we 
are to get rid of high-school secret societies. 

Principal Hitchcock of the Brookline high 
school, though he knows of no gain from these 
societies that could not be better obtained in 
other ways, adds: “The evils which exist in 
schools where there are secret societies would 
still exist if‘the societies were abolished. Groups 
would organize under some other plan.” The 
large majority feel that the secret society is the 
cause of these evils by its very form of organiza- 
tion, preventing the possibility of supervision. 

A different point is raised by Principal Neal of 
West Boylston, who writes: “It is very easy for 
such a society to exist in spite of school authori- 
ties. So long as the meetings are not held in 
school buildings, and the school name is not used, 
school authorities can do nothing except by ad- 
vice ; and while the society has no organic connec- 
tion with the school, it is bound to be associated 
in the public mind with the school. For this 
reason many teachers who disapprove of the 
whole matter have been forced to believe that a 
partial recognition with the possibility of some 
control is the best solution of the subject.” 

Often the proper representations made to the 
constituency of the school will give the teachers 
authority to stamp out the evil. ; 

It seems to be certain that, either by con- 
sent of the parents and the scholars or by com- 
pulsion of the law, high school secret societies 
may be abolished, and that it is wise to do so. 

The final question is, “What shall we put in 
their place?” 
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A principal who has suffered much from secret 
societies neverthless writes: “They answer to the 
natural desire of youth to form gangs and culti- 
vate special friendships which may or may not 
last. They may be used as means to good moralb 
and intellectual ends.” Dr. Spooner, the president 
of Norwich University, writes: “The casual 
grouping together of boys, and of girls too, with- 
out any special or enduring organization is al- 
most inevitable, and may properly enough be rec- 
ognized,- but should be controlled.” Principal 
Ricker of Shirley writes: “We must be careful to 
replace the secret societies, not abolish them, for 
the clannish spirit in boys cannot be changed and 
must be satisfied in some way.” 

President Hamilton of Tufts College says: 
“The high-school fraternity has a reason, not for 
existence, but for coming into existence. It is a 
manifestation of the social instinct which is uni- 
versal and is particularly strong in the years of 
adolescence. Groups of little children have their 
‘secrets’; high school boys and girls develop high 
school: fraternities, and later college fraternities ; 
while grown men and women create such organi- 
zations as the Masons, the Odd Fellows, the 
Knights of Columbus, and so on indefinitely. It 
is interesting to observe that it is practically im- 
possible to prevent the manifestation of this in- 
stinct. The ‘gang’ is the despair of the police; 
the high school fraternity, put under ban, exists. 
in secret; and the college fraternity, forbidden, 
gives place to the local society. When the great 
and powerful Catholic church set its face against 
Free Masonry, it wisely substituted for it such-or- 
ganizations as the Knights of Columbus, and 
others approved by the church and spiritually 
directed by the clergy. The point of it all is that 
we are here dealing with something which it is 
much wiser to direct than to suppress. In my 
opinion the high-school fraternity is an unmiti- 
gated nuisance, but it would be very unwise to at- 
tempt simply to legislate it out of existence. 
Something which can be properly supervised and 
directed, and made to contribute to the develop- 
ment of the young people, ought to be put in its 
place.” 

Principal Young of Lewiston, Me., makes spe- 
cific suggestions for substitutes. “The mistake 
of many school authorities has been that they 
have been spending, in trying to crush out and for- 
bid such societies, time and energy that would 
much better have been employed in organizing 
better and needed groups for better and useful ac- 
tivities. Boys who are busily engaged in attend- 
ing to the details of such organizations as athletic 
associations, debating clubs, school papers and 
school presses, the Y. M. C. A., class clubs, schooF 
bands, dramatic clubs, camp clubs, school improve- 
ment clubs, etc., will have little time or inclina- 
tion for indulging in mutiny, debauchery, or the 
disorganization of their school.” 

Principal Cclby of Groveland writes: “I greatly 
admire the George Junior Republic and the Boys’ 
Scout organizations. A society for boys of this 
age should have an adult supervisor, and should 
be open to any boy who possesses the requisite 
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qualities of young manhood. Such a society 
would better be independent of school, but 
with men teachers as co-members and silent su- 
pervisors. Athletic organizations and literary 
clubs for all the boys or all the girls of the school 
answer every need.” One principal suggests that 
the local churches might undertake the or- 
ganization and supervision of such societies, and 
I believe that we have here a vast and important 
field which the Christian Endeavor societies might 
enter with confidence of usefulness and ‘success. 
The magnificent work done in California by the 
Christian Endeavor societies in many of the high 
schools is an evidence of what might be accom- 
plished by our Christian Endeavor forces all over 
the country. 

A college president writes: “The social life of 
the high school student is the root matter, and 
must be provided for intelligently.” We must 
conclude from these 180 letters that 
the secret society, in its attempt to pro- 
vide it, is a, failure, a menace to the’ wel- 
fare of the high school. It must be 
abolished, and it cannot be abolished too soon. 
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But the need which it aims unconsciously and 
blunderingly to supply must be recognized and 
filled with wise and loving purpose by parents and 
educators, Whatever organizations take its. 
place must be democratic, open to all students 
that can fill the requirements. They must be 
open in all their details to the friendly eye and’ 
helpful companionship of the teachers. That 
such organizations are easily possible I know 
from personal experience, for I received my edu- 
cation at Antioch College in Ohio, an institutiom 
founded by Horace Mann, who was its first presi- 
dent and died there, and who so impressed upon: 
it his intense disapproval of secret societies that 
no such society has ever existed in connection: 
with it.. In the literary societies and athletic 
clubs and other organizations that do exist the 
faculty and students are hearty comrades, and it 
would be impossible for any secret society to gaim. 
a deeper affection from the students or do more 
for the college. In this regard this institution, 
established by our greatest American educator, 


may well serve as a model to other colleges andi 
to all high schools, 
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LOOKING ABOUT. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR. 


1910-1911 SERIES. — (L) 

It is a matter of sincere gratification that cir- 
cumstances have provided me the opportunity 
to know the country, educationally, industrially, 
and personally, in an unusual way, and this oppor- 
tunity enables me to speak and write from obser- 
vation and personal knowledge as would other- 
wise be impossible. 

UNITS OF THOUGHT. 

There are two lines of personal growth, micro- 
scopic and telescopic. One may intensify his 
study on one branch of knowledge, upon one sub- 
division of a sub-division of it until he knows that 
infinitesimal part of a subject better than anyone 
else in the world. His unit of thought is the 
smallest conceivable, but it is magnified to the 
limit. 

The second line of growth is in the expansion 
of the unit of thought. Some people live, move, 
and have their being in their own intense selfish- 
ness; others see the good of several people and 
of many interests. Some see the good of their 
own church, club, neighborhood, school district, 
and that only. Some must always be in a row. 
A scrap is their native element. No unit is so 
small that they do not divide it into factions and 
champion a faction. 

It is possible, however, to think of a whole in- 
stead of a faction, of the entire church or club in- 
sead of a clique. It is possible to think of an en- 
tire city instead of a ward or section, of a county, 
congressional district, state, section of country, 
or possibly of the whole nation. 

Many years ago it became a ruling passion to 
increase the size of the unit of my thought educa- 


tionally, industrially, and personally, and. cir- 
cumstances have contributed to the achievement: 
of that power. 


EDUCATIONAL LABORATORY OF RESBARCH., 

Introductions to audiences are interesting fea- 
tures of a public speaker's life. Most of them 
are transiently interesting, and occasionally one 
finds permanent lodgment in the appreciation of 
the speaker. There have been such in my ex- 
perience, and the chief of these was at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, where it was said that “the 
schools of America are his laboratory for re- 
search.” This really embodies the aspiration of 
more than a third of a century. The extent of 
that laboratory of research may be appreciated by 
a few statements. 

Schools have been studied in every state in the 
Union—in more than half of the states every 
year—and in six provinces of Canada, always with 
notebook in hand. 

Ninety-eight state normal schools, several 
county normal schools, and the normal school of 
practically every important city in the country has 
been visited. 

Also 141 colleges and universities have been 
visited in the United States and Canada. 

The opportunities for study have’ been ‘en- 
hanced by the fact that in nearly every instance 
the invitation to lecture took me there, so that 
every attention accompanied the visit. 

In most instances visits to cities, normal 
schools, and colleges have been frequent, so that 
it has been. a comparative study with.a vivid im- 
Pression of the significance of each in its relation 
to all. 
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UNIVERSAL PROGRESS. 

The one startling fact in all this experience is 
the wonderful growth in every respect. It is 
more.than a third of a century since I first went 
. to the Pacific coast, since I began to know well 
the various ‘states and cities. The growth in 
population alone has been absolutely fabulous. 

But even more stupendous to my aoe Sa has 
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been the enhancing of the efficiency through the 
material equipment of high schools, normal 
schools, colleges, and universities. 

With the background of all these experiences 
and opportunities the campaign of the last three 
months of 1910, with its more than 15,000 miles 
of travel, was inviting in anticipation, and profes- 
see ennobling in realization. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION IN AGRICULTURE. 


BY A. E. TRUE, 
Washington. 


It is difficult to keep pace with the spread of 
the movement for secondary instruction in agri- 
<ulture in this country. There was a time when 
we felt that we knew substantially all the institu- 
tions that were giving secondary instruction in 
agriculture. Now we are sure we do not. 

The summing up of the progress of agricultural 
education May, 1909, showed the following condi- 
tions regarding the progress of secondary educa- 
tion in agriculture:— 

Twelve years ago there were but ten agricul- 
tural high schools in the country, and the teach- 
ing of agriculture in normal schools or in public 
elementary schools had merely begun. To-day 
there are sixty agricultural high schools, or 
‘definitely secondary agricultural courses in col- 
leges; 346 public high schools teaching agricul- 
‘ture; and 119 state or county normal schools and 
sixteen agricultural colleges training young men 
and women to teach agriculture. In addition to 
these there are a number of private institutions 
giving secondary instruction in agriculture, and 
sixteen institutions offering correspondence 
courses or reading courses which are practically 
of secondary grade, making in all about 500 in- 
stitutions giving secondary instruction in agricul- 
ture. 

For the purposes of this discussion these insti- 
‘tutions may be classified as follows :— 

» (1) The agricultural colleges, where the instruc- 
tion is given through definitely organized agri- 
cultural high schools, as in Minnesota, or 
through short or special courses of different 
kinds. The agricultural colleges as a body are 
giving much secondary instruction in agriculture. 
In some cases this is definitely organized as such, 
and in other cases it is given under a variety of 
mames. (2) Agricultural high schools in con- 
gressional or other large districts, as in Minne- 
sota and Alabama. (3) County agricultural high 
_schools, as in Michigan and Wisconsin. (4) 
State or county normal schools. 
high schools either in cities, townships, or coun- 
ties. (6) Private colleges and schools. (7%) Cor- 
ftespondence schools. The first special agricul- 
tural high school organized in connection with a 
college was the Minnesota School of Agriculture, 
established in 1888. | Now similar schools or 
short courses are maintained in connection with 


colleges of agriculture in Alabama, Arkansas, . 


‘California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, 
» Florida, Idaho, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, 
Maryland, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 


(5) Ordinary 


Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, Porto Rico, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Virginia, Washing- 
ton, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

Of the separate agricultural high schools re- 
ceiving state aid there are, first, the congres- 
sional-district agricultural high schools. These 
were established first in Alabama, and this 
state now has nine such schools.» Each of these 
schools has a branch experiment station con- 
nected with it, is provided with land for experi- 
mental and other purposes, receives an annual 
appropriation of $4,500 from- the state for 
maintenance, and has a considerable equipment 
of buildings, animals, and machinery. The course 
of study extends over four years and corresponds 
in grade to that of other high schools in that state. 
Georgia has eleven of these district agricultural 
schools, which are supported from the proceeds 
of the state oil and iertilizer inspection fees, 
amounting to about $7,500 annually for each 
school, and they are provided with land, build- 
ings, equipment, and other facilities through local 
contributions. | Each school has not less than 
200 acres of land. The course of study in these 
schools extends over four years and includes 
really two years of grammar-school or grade- 
school work and two years of high-school work. 
Other states having similar schools are: Cali- 
fornia, Minnesota, New York, and Oklahoma, 
Arkansas has made definite provision for four 
such schools. 

The county agricultural schools were first es- 
tablished in Wisconsin in 1902. These schools 
have been equipped at the expense of the counties 


_where they are located, but the state aids each 


school to the extent of $4,000 a year, to be ap- 
plied to the running expenses. The course of 
study i in each school extends over two years, and 
is of quite a practical character, including agri- 
culture, wood working, iron working, and do- 
mestic science, besides local United States his- 
tory, civil government, and commercial arithme- 
tic. County agricultural schools are also found 
in Maryland, Michigan, and Mississippi. 

The statistics for the normal schools show that 
over 100 normal schools in the country are giving 
instruction in agriculture. In some cases there 
is a regular course by a special instructor who is 
a graduate of an agricultural college. In other 
cases the teaching of agriculture has been taken 
up by the science teacher. 

In ordinary high schools, of which some 400 
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are now giving some instruction in agriculture, 
the instruction in that subject is quite varied. 
In some cases, as in Louisiana, Maryland, Minne- 
sota, and Virginia, the high schools have been 
reorganized with reference to making the agri- 
cultural. instruction a prominent. feature of the 
course, but, as.a general rule, so far the instruction 
has been treated simply as an additional feature, 
and more or less emphasis placed upon it accord- 
ing to the amount of interest it has awakened. 
Only in a comparatively few cases yet are there 
specially trained teachers of agriculture in the 
high schools. 

I am inclined to sum up the matter from a 
somewhat ideal point of view in the following 
statement :— 

(1) Agriculture, including horticulture and 
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forestry, should be a regular part of public 
secondary education; (2) the unity of the educa- 
tional system should be maintained, but there 
should be sufficient elasticity of curricula to meet 
the various needs of the people; (3) the standard 
curriculum of secondary schools having agricul- 
tural courses should conform in a general 
way to that adopted for the general school sys- 
tem of the state; (4) the standard agricultural 
courses, whether in the ordinary high schools or 
in special schools, shoviid not be narrowly voca- 
tional, but should aim to fit the pupils for life as 
progressive, broad-minded, and _ intelligent men 
and women as well as good farmers and horti- 
culturists; (5) the standard courses in agricul- 
tural secondary schools should be so organized 
as to form a natural and proper preparation for 
entrance to agricultural colleges. 


> > 


Never fail to give a lift to a man who has more than he can carry; and never rob 
a man of the privilege of bearing his own burden if he is perfectly able to do it. —Wallace 


D. Wattles, in Nautilus. 
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THE ALL-YEAR SCHOOL PLAN IN CLEVELAND. 


BY WILLIAM H. ELSON, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


THE ALL-YEAR SCHOOL. 

At present the elementary schools of Cleveland 
continue thirty-eight weeks, the academic high 
schools forty weeks. There is also a summer 
term of eight weeks for both elementary and high 
schools to which only non-promoted children are 
admitted. The summer term, therefore, is in- 
tended to offer those children who have failed in 
the work of the year an opportunity to make up 
the deficiency and pass on to the next grade. 

The proposed all-year school is an extension of 
the present summer term by admitting promoted 
pupils for advance work on equal terms with non- 
promoted children, thereby offering equal oppor- 
tunity to both classes. It also contemplates a 
change in the school calendar by extending the 
summer term to twelve weeks and reducing the 
regular school year to thirty-six weeks. The 
present summer school costs about $22,000 each 
year. This money is spent to save the loss of 
time to children who have failed in their work 
during the year. If children are enabled to save 
the loss of a year, the result is good; but it also 
saves the city the cost of instruction for such chil- 
dren for an entire year. ~ Thus, it saves time to 
the child and expense to the city. 

In admitting childten for advance credit the 
cost of instruction counts for progress to the 
child. It costs no more to carry a group of chil- 
dren forward in their work at one time of year 
than at another. The problem for the city is to 
carry the children forward in their work through- 
out the grades. There is, therefore, no element 
of cost involved in the, opening of the summer 
term to children for advance work. Indeed, 
viewed merely as an economic measure, it 


costs less in summer than in winter to 
carry a given group of -childen forward 
one term’s work, because in winter the 
buildings must be heated. Again, if any con- 
siderable number of children take advantage of 
the summer quarter of regular work the capacity 
of the school is to that extent increased; it makes 
for the wider use of the school plant. There is, 
therefore, no problem of cost involved. 

How much vacation should there be? Tradi- 
tion and the “little red schoolhouse” have led us 
to provide long vacations. In the days when the 
school year was short, and children were em- 
ployed to advantage in taking care of the farm 
crops, the school vacation was made at the time 
that children were most useful at home. Modern 
city life has created new conditions, but we still 
hold to the custom of former years in reference 
to vacations. Doubtless there are children and 
teachers who need a vacation as much in the 
winter and spring months as in the summer 
months. Enforced vacations come to many chil- 
dren from various reasons, and to children who 
have vacations forced upon them at-other times 
in the school year the summer quarter offers an 
cpportunity to make up these losses. 

Many people take their children to the sea- 
shore or to the mountains for the summer. To 
those who have this privilege the summer quarter 
would not appeal, indeed, would not be desirable ; 
but in a cosmopolitan city such as Cleveland 
there are many citizens who are denied this privi- 
lege. There are many children in the city who 
would be better off in school, from both a physi- 
cal and a moral point of view, than they are under 
the long vacation plan. Some children thus situ- 
ated must quit school as early as the law will per- 


mit. It is desirable to give such children the 
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largest possible benefit of the school. The rec- 
ords show that, of the children in Cleveland that 
register in the first grade, fifty per cent. withdraw 
before entering the sixth grade, and that about 
one child in four, entering the first grade, com- 
pletes the eighth grade. 

Parents who have struggled through the sum- 
mer with active boys, having difficulty to find 
profitable ways of entertaining them, frequently 
conclude that a school that provides for recrea- 
tion as well as study would be a good place for 
such boys; much better than the doubtful activi- 
ties which they have been able to provide during 
a long summer vacation. All teachers are famil- 
iar, too, with the struggle of getting a school 
started in its work following a long vacation. It 
is one of the burdens that come to teachers, and 
with one accord they say: “How much the chil- 
dren have forgotten during the vacation!” 

The tendency of the modern school is to alter- 
nate work and recreation and to alternate ab- 
stract studies with those that call for more activ- 
ity; thus, arithmetic, history and geography are 
interspersed with writing, music, drawing, physi- 
cal training—branches that call for more bodily 
activity. Doubtless schools should pay much re- 
gard to this arrangement of studies. The fever- 
ish tendency to over-pressure is undesirable and 
unwholesome. The school should be a place 
where children may learn to occupy themselves 
profitably and happily. The all-year school 
should have the effect of reacting beneficially 
‘ upon the teacher in removing the sense of haste 
to accomplish a given result in a short period of 
time. As a rule, the shorter the school-day ‘and 
the shorter the school-year, the greater the ten- 
sion and the deeper the sense of haste on the part 
of the teacher. The vacation school, which has 
developed in recent years, has changed our con- 
ception of summer work for children and the 
amount of vacation that is necessary to healthy 
development in children. Moreover, it has 
changed the conception of the school and has led 
to provision in the school program for periods of 
relaxation following periods of study. 

The Ohio school laws provide that children 
may not withdraw from school between the ages 
of fourteen and sixteen, unless they shall have 
completed the fifth grade. A child fourteen years 
old, entering the fifth grade and unable to with- 
draw from school, who wishes to go to work at 
the earliest possible moment, will find the contin- 
uous school to his advantage. The number of 
applications for age and schooling certificates 
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filed with the attendance officer justifies the belief 
that a summer term would offer a real service 
to many children at this age. 

Any consideration of the proposed all-year 
school should have regard for the health and 
strength of the children. The department of 
medical inspection, recently installed, furnishes a 
basis for the determination of such questions. 
This is an important consideration, but is one that 
offers no difficulty in view of the efficient medical 
inspection which our schools now enjoy. The 
question of the health of children who have at- 
tended the summer term heretofore has never 
been raised, and, so far as teachers have observed, 
no injury has come to the health of those children 
by reason of their attending the summer term. 
There is no basis for supposing that the promoted 
child stands in greater danger of injury to health 
in attending a summer term than does the non- 
promoted child. Nor are there any data to 
justify the belief that a healthy, rugged child 
needs a long vacation. 

How will such an arrangement affect teachers? 
It should be understood that the normal school 
year consists of thirty-six weeks for both child 
and teacher, the summer term being merely an 
option. Each year two to three times as many 
teachers apply for work in the summer term as 
are needed. This indicates that there would be 
no difficulty in finding a sufficient number of 
teachers. 

In the practical operation of the proposed plan 
the school year of thirty-six weeks would close 
about the first of June. In some districts in the 
city there would be little or no demand for sum- 
mer work. In others there would be consider- 
able demand. This would result in the opening 
of buildings in districts where the registration is 
sufficient to justify. In the matter of high 
schools a satisfactory experiment could be tried, 
by maintaining at first one or two academic high 
schools throughout the summer quarter. This 
would justify the conduct of all classes of instruc- 
tion. Thus, parents who wished to use the sum- 
mer quarter would have the opportunity of doing 
so, Teachers who wished to work during the 
summer would as at present make application for 
such service. In this way the school would be 
made flexible and placed at the service of all. It 
is one of the problems of modern education to 
adapt the machinery of the school to meet the 
varying needs and conditions of all the children 
in the community and of the whole people. 
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Tnere is not the slightest reason for a war-scare sensation, for we are at peace with 


all the world and are quite likely to remain so.—President William Howard Taft, 
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January 5, 1944 
THE NORMAL SCHOOLS COURSE AND CHILD 
WELFARE. 


“The day is coming when we will have the 
school physician, hired and employed just as the 
school superintendent is, devoting all his time to, 
and having control of, the school children as to 
their physical welfare.” 

The speaker was Professor C. E. A. Winslow, 
associate professor of biology, College of the 
City of New York, and curator of public health, 
American Museum of Natural History; and he 
was addressing the first annual convention of the 
American Association for the Study and Preven- 
tion of Infant Mortality in McCoy Hall of samme 
Hopkins University, Baltimore. 

This particular session was given over to edu- 
cational prevention, and presided over by Dr. 
Helen Putnam, Providence, R. I., chairman of 
the committee of the American Academy of Medi- 
cine, to investigate the teaching of hygiene. 

“How are normal schools fitting teachers to 
establish, through the public schools, better prac- 
tices in hygiene and sanitation and higher 
ideals of parenthood?” was the query asked and 
answered. Regarding the situation as observed 
in forty normal schools, Dr. Putnam declared the 
health practices and instruction to be no better 
than in the public schools, and that examination 
boards—the pace makers—can promptly bring 
normal schools up to modern needs for instruc- 
tion in health and biologic laws by suitable ques- 
tions and tests formulated by experts in these 
subjects. “Some schools,” she said, “are doing 
valuable work in certain lines, but there are no 
symmetric courses observed, and there is the 
same humanitarian need as medical schools to be 
standardized.” 

Among the speakers were: Dr. Herbert B. 
Davis, president Southwestern Normal school of 
Pennsylvania, who outlined the practical instruc- 
tion and the studies of sanitary law, sex instruc- 
tion, industrial hygiene, and hygiene of the home 
which should be the requirements in normal 
schools; Dr. Guy Montrose Whipple, assistant 
professor of education, Cornell, who emphasized 
the vital importance of school hygiene and sani- 
tation; Professor Flora Rose, Cornell, who said 
that in our educational system every pupil should 
be regarded as “a potential parent,” and given 
instruction in those matters which vitally affect 
the health and welfare of all those in the home; 
Dr. Willard Small, George Washington Univer- 
sity, who advocated the study of biologic science 
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through every year of the normal course, whether 
two, three, or four years, putting emphasis on 
processes rather than on anatomy; and Dr. 
Llewellys Barker, Johns Hopkins, who declared 
the study of plant and animal life to be the 
healthiest approach to sex phenomena, and that 
teachers should directly and indirectly impress 
children that our future depends on the quality 
of children born, which depends on inherent quali- 
ties of parents. 

Suggestive courses were outlined by Professor 
Abby Marlatt, University of Wisconsin, and by 
Professor Jessie Phelps, Michigan State Normal 
College. In the former, “home economics” is 
interpreted as “the conservation of human life.” 
“Humanics” (the term used by Miss Marlatt) 
comes in the junior year, when the students have 
laid a foundation of bacteriology, biology, and 
physiology along with their household manage- 
ment. The themes discussed include heredity; 
the influence of alcoholism and other drug habits 
on the parents; the relation of social evils and 
their diseases to infant and child mortality and 
degeneracy; methods in different countries for 
saving babies; the French system of pensioning 
expectant and new mothers so that they may be 
properly housed and fed; education for better 
parenthood; bad housing and the political mis- 
management that allows it; adolescence; child 
labor and vital statistics. 

At the Michigan State Normal, where 251 have 
elected it, there is a three-years’ course in the 
physiology of sex and development. About 
one-half the time is spent on life histories of 
familiar plants and animals, from lowest to high- 
est, including man, so that the principle of evolu- 
tion is deeply instilled; and the basic facts of 
embryology open the way for the more impor- 
tant topics of human sexual hygiene, standards 
of courtship and marriage, parenthood, eugenics, 
diseases spread by prostitution, children’s vices, 
and instruction of children in matters of sex. 

“Our students come with almost no high 
school preparation in this,” commented Professor 
Phelps, “for in living up to or down to college 
requirements there is almost no physiology or 
biology in our high schools”; and she added: 
“Our graduates who have gone out to teach are 
glad of their instruction in sex physiology, and 
are better guardians of children because of it, hav- 
ing a deeper civic sense, a wider world conscious- 
ness, and a higher race pride, thus aiding in the 
development of happier, healthier children.” 
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One of the aims in the modern manual training 
course is to help the pupils to become familiar 
with a number of different materials and to give 
them an opportunity to solve the problems of 
‘construction and decoration that are peculiar to 
each, 

Most educational authorities have agreed 
that wood is the ideal material to work in for the 
boys of the seventh and eighth grades and at 
least two years in the high school, but the efforts 
have so far often 
been _ one-sided, 
emphasizing the 
advantages of the 
physical develop- 
ment in the use 
of planes, saws, 
and hammers, 
and neglecting the thought side of the subject. 

We shall certainly develop men who are skilful 
in the use of tools and who possess the muscular 
strength to use them, but unless thought is given 
to planning the objects and good taste trained in 
decorating and finishing them, we shall have 
laborers and not craftsmen. 

The méthods of decorating a wooden object can 
be taught in the ordinary schoolroom without 
any more expensive equipment than some water 
colors, shellac, and sandpaper; and a large 
amount of information can be gained about de- 
sign, color, the nature of different woods, and the 
way to use shellac. 

Most decorative effects can be gained by ar- 
ranging designs to suggest inlaying. 

The process of inlaying is done by cutting out 
the forms of the design from very thin wood 
veneers of different colors, fitting them together, 
and gluing to a sheet of paper. 

When the paper is cut away close to the. edge 
of the veneers, the whole thing is laid upon the 
wood it is to be inlaid in, and the outline accu- 
rately marked. Then a depression is cut and the 
veneer glued in place. The whole surface is fin- 
ished with sandpaper and shellaced or varnished. 

By imitating the colors of the various woods 
with water colors, an excellent suggestion of in- 
laying may be given, and a fine decorative effect 
added to the wood work. 

This work can be done even when a wood- 
working shop is not available, as the wooden ob- 
jects sold for pyrography can be used. Most of 
these are made from basswood, which takes 
stains beautifully and gives a rich cream color it- 
self when shellaced. 


WOOD STAINING. 


BY N. M. PAIRPOINT. 


The paper knife makes a very desirable model 
for the first exercise. Make the design carefully, 
remembering that the subject for the design must 
be suitable, the arrangement made to fit the space, 
and the colors selected with the idea of harmony 
of color and a contrast of tone. 

When the design is selected, trace and transfer 
it to the wood. Then go over all the outlines 
with a hard lead pencil and slightly indent them. 
This little line will not show when the work is fin- 


ished, and it will help prevent the color spreading 
into the design if the paint should be mixed too 
thinly. 

As we wish our first problem to be a simple 
one, we will make our paper knife represent 
mahogany, with the design in the natural color of 
the basswood. 

If a real piece of mahogany can be brought to 
school, and the pupils are told how the wood is 
brought from Cuba and Jamaica, and is called 
“Spanish mahogany” in distinction to another 
variety that grows in Honduras, and is some- 
times called ‘““baywood,” their interest will be se- 
cured. Mahogany is a very durable wood, pleas- 
ant to work upon, and takes a fine finish. 

Clear burnt sienna without any other color 
mixed with it will be found a good match. Use 
water colors, and mix them quite thickly. lf 
possible use those put up in tubes. The thickness 
of the paint will prevent it spreading when ap- 
plied to the wood. 

Leave the design the natural color of the bass- 
wood, and stain all the rest of the object. If 
necessary give several coats so that the color may 
be deep and rich. 

When the color is quite dry, cover the whole 
object with a coat of white shellac. This should 
be about as thick as cream, and if it thickens by 
keeping, dilute with some denatured alcohol. 
Apply with a long-haired varnish brush; start 
from the centre of the object, and spread toward 
the edges. 

Shellac dries on the surface in a few moments, 
but it should be left for five or six hours to 
harden right through before another coat’ is ap- 
plied. When ready to shellac again, rub the ob- 
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ject all over with a piece of fine sandpaper 
wrapped round a block of wood, so that the sur- 


face will be rubbed evenly. When it has been 
sandpapered until no shiny spots are left, apply 
another coat of shellac. Repeat these opera- 


tions until four coats have been used. If the last 
one needs polishing, rub with a soft cloth and a 
little pumice powder. 

The little round wooden trays that are sold for 
burnt wood work make good problems in design, 
and pretty objects when finished. They may be 
obtained in sizes varying from three to nine 
inches in diameter, and as they are made from 
one piece of wood there is no danger of warping 
when the stain is used. 
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Designs may. be -atranged that radiate from 
the centre, or borders that form a ring in the bot- 
tom of the tray, and some decoration on the 
outside of the tray adds to its attractiveness. 

If the objects have designs stamped upon them 
when they are bought, these* may ‘be removed 
with sandpaper, which also leaves the surface of 
the wood clean and in good condition for staining. 

In deSeloping the daisy design the tray itself 
might represent mahogany, .the stems of the 
flowers boxwood, the spaces between them rose- 
wood, the flowers being left the natural color of 
the basswood. The band on the outside may be 
boxwood with basswood circles. 

Boxwood is a very hard, yellow wood, ‘and its 
color is well represented by raw sienna. Rose- 
wood is sometimes used for piano cases. It is‘a 
very dark brownish crimson that is ‘represented 
by mixing black, burnt sienna, and crimson to- 
gether. Finish with shellac in the same way as 
for the paper knife. 

The same combination of colors might be used 
for the mountain laurel design, for the mirfor 
frame, or, if preferred, the frame itself might be 
rosewood, the leaves and stems boxwood, the 
flowers basswood, and the dark .spaces between 
ebony, which is represented by clear black. 

These objects are most attractive when finished, 
and there is nothing in the work that the girls 
will not find as enjoyable as the boys of the class. 


TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE. 


Harlan Updegraff, specialist in school adminis-_ 
tration of the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, has issued-a bulletin on “Teachers’ Certifi- 
cates Issued Under General State Laws and Regu- 
lations” which is of inestimable value to all 
school officials and other students of educational 
problems and conditions. It is an. exhaustive 
study of the rules and regulations in every state. 
This sets a pace for accuracy and exhaustive edu- 
cational laboratory work such as the bureau 
needs, and for which it has not before had the 
equipment. It is cause for congratulation that at 
last the bureau has so arranged its force that two 
skilled experts along modern lines have been em- 
ployed. 


MEDICAL INSPECTION, PROVO, UTAH. 


Inspector makes daily reports on each of these 
(liseases discovered :— 

Communicable diseases—Tuburculosis, tonsi- 
litis, trachoma, conjunctivitis, ring-worm, scabies, 
pediculosis, favus, diphtheria, scarlet fever, 
measles, smallpox, chickenpox, mumps, pertussis. 

Physical defects—Anaemia, nutrition, enlarged 
glands, spine, chest, extremities, tonsils, ade- 
noids, discharge nose, discharge ears, vision, 
hearing, teeth, palate, heart disease, lung disease, 
skin disease, eye, goitre, mentality. 


Boston will have no more new schoolhouses 
without at least one open-air classroom. 
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FEDERATION OF STATE ASSOCIATIONS. 

One of the most vital of all the suggested or- 
ganizations is the Federation of State Associations, 
which, if it can be evolved into its reasonable 
‘possibilities, will be of inestimable service to the 
cause of education the country over. 

The plan is so comprehensive and its possi- 
bilities so vast that it can have no mushroom 
growth. It will take time. It ought to be ade- 
quately financed by the National Education As- 
sociation, but that is highly improbable in the im- 
mediate future, so that the state associations and 
other associations within the states and individuals 
must finance it. 

Even the National Education Association itself 
has not served the cause of education as definitely 
and efficiently as it is proposed to do through the 
Federation of State Associations. The most that 
has been proposed by other kindred organizations 
is to make researches, gather data, and bring to- 
gether opinions. The most that they hope to do is 
to get ready to do something which thus far no 
one ever does. 

Here is a federation that can be to the nation 
what the Ohio School Improvement Federation 
is to that state, and no greater educational ser- 
vice could be asked of any organizations. 

The purposes of the federation are: To provide 
for the various state organizations of educators 
opportunity for union of effort in matters of com- 
mon interest, to act in a definite way as the agent 
of state teachers’ associations in securing timely 
and efficient concert of action upon educational 
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will also be a “propagandist committee,” 
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and professional questions of national significance, 
and to help to realize the ideal of the unity of the 
nation through a conscious unity of its educa-. 
tional forces. 

According to the general plan, the state 
teachers’ association in each state is entitled to 
membership and representation in the Federation 
of State Teachers’ Associations. All such or- 
ganizations are entitled to elect delegates, in their 
discretion as to number. 

Teachers’ associations whose regular member- 
ship represents any portion of a state comprising 
more than one county, and teachers’ clubs or 
other similar organizations of teachers in cities of 
more than 100,000 inhabitants are admitted to 
membership and to representation by delegates 
in the federation upon the recommendation of 
the state association. 

The purpose is to have two efficient and amply- 
financed committees, one on “educational inter- 
ests,” and one on “professional interests.” There 
whose 
business it shall be to give appropriate publicity 
to its activities, to command appropriate silence 
when that is desirable, and to give all possible as- 
sistance to every state or national organization 
that is enlisted in any campaign for educational, 
administrative, or professional improvement. 

Its annual meetings will be held at the time and 
place of the National Education Association. 

The men to whom all are indebted for the initial 
effort in the forming of this federation are Super- 
intendent Charles S. Foos of Reading, Penn., who 
was at the time president of the Pennsylvania 
Association, amd W. W. Remington, Charles 
Building, Denver, the long-time secretary of the 
Colorado Association, who are respectively. presi- 
dent and secretary of the federation. J. B. Tay-: 
lor of Oklahoma City is treasurer. There are ten 
vice-presidents, who, with the executive officers, 
are the committee on organization, which will be 
permanently effected at the San Francisco meet- 
ing in July. The chairman of the committee on 
professional interests is S. K. Mardis, Columbus, 
O., and of educational interests, D. M. O’Driscoll, 
Charleston, S. C. 

Nothing has thus far been projected of a na- 
tional character that promises so much definitely 
efficient service to all phases of the cause of edu- 
cation, but it will require so much time and effort 
on the part of the promoters and so much finan- 
cial assistance that it is not easy to see who will 
give the time to it or who will finance it. Noth- 
ing makes a nobler appeal to educators or to the 
philanthropic friends of education. 
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ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION. 


The Illinois Association has taken on new life 
with a vengeance. Upwards of 5,000 enrolled. 
It was the first meeting in Chicago in years, and 
the first successful state meeting ever held in the 
city. 

Chicago teachers welcomed the teachers with 
as much dignity and attention as though it had 
been a meeting of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 
road station in Chicago with badges, and ready 
for all kinds of assistance. At every hotel also 
the teachers of Chicago were on duty to advise 
and counsel the incomers. 

La Salle hotel was as busy as a hive of workers. 
It is one of the best hotels for headquarters in 
the country, much better than the Auditorium. 
The lobby is attractive, and the waiting rooms off 
the lobby add materially to the comfort of guests. 

Everybody was there. For the first time Chi- 
cago teachers were all enrolled. Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young, as president, was the centre of attraction. 
Each of the ten assistants was on duty, socially 
and ‘professionally, from first to last. Principal 
Owen of the Chicago Normal school was 
indefatigable in his devotion to the interests of 
the meeting. The Principals’ Club, with its new 
club rooms, was in its glory, and every teacher in 
the corps not only enrolled, but enlisted for the 
success of the meeting. Above all, the Chicago 
board of education was in the game from first to 
last, and President Urion took a leading part. 

Those who recall the indifference of Chicago to 
the Department of Superintendence when it has 
met there in the past and experienced the glow of 
local enthusiasm over the state meeting can but 
appreciate the difference. As the advertisements 
say, “There’s a reason.” 

The enthusiasm did not end with Chicago, but 
the state department, under State Superintendent 
F. G. Blair and his entire force, caught the spirit 
of numbers, and was zealously in earnest to pro- 
mote the highest good of the meeting. The 
State University was especially interested in this 
meeting, and vied with Chicago University in 
contributing to the success of the occasion. 
President James was out of the state on account 
of an early appointment, but Dr. Bagley admir- 
ably represented him. We thought the normal 
school principals were as devoted as could be at 
Springfield a year ago, but they distanced their 
record at this meeting. 

At Springfield there was no attendance from 
without the state, but this time there were many 
prominent educators and many of the rank and 
file from Indiana, Michigan, and Wisconsin, with 
not a few from Iowa and even Nebraska. 

There is something attractive and contagious in 
numbers. Of course the publishers, teachers’ 
agencies, school furniture and school apparatus 
people were there to an extent never known be- 
fore at an Illinois State Association, 

From every standpoint it was a glorious time 
at Chicago, at La Salle, and at Orchestra hall. 
The N. E. A. rarely éxceeds this meeting in in- 
terest or in intensity of purpose, 


Three school masters were at every rail-_ 
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The program meant business all the time, but 
of this we shall speak elsewhere. 
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BOSTON COMMON SENSE. 


Rarely has any city done a more common-sense 
thing than has the Boston board of education in’ 
detailing its six assistant superintendents to study 
the school systems of other cities. Walter S. 
Parker is to study Toronto—its administration, 
methods, spirit, and detail. Maurice P. White 
will in like manner study St. Louis. <A. L. 
Rafter will study Yonkers, N. Y., and Jersey 
City. Jeremiah E. Burke will study Baltimore. 
Mrs. Ella E. C. Ripley will study Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, and Frank V. Thompson will study 
Kansas City. In this way all the supervising 
force will get the observations of their associates 
as well as the board of education. 
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ARKANSAS ASSOCIATION. 

The Hoo Hoo state had by far the best meet- 
ing in its history. It was its forty-third annual 
meeting, and for the first time the enrollment 
went above 1,000, going to near 1,200. Presi- 
dent G. W. Droke of Fayetteville was congratu- 
lated by every one on the success of every feature 
of the meeting. 

The proportion of men in attendance was ex- 
ceptional for a state association. Every college 
president in the state was in attendance, and by 
this is meant that they were at every session en- 
tering ardently into all features of the meeting. 
The State University had fifteen of the faculty 
present, though Fayetteville is one of the most 
distant points in the state. 

Upon the program were Superintendent Law- 
ton B. Evans of Augusta, Ga.; Dr. Ida G. Bender 
of Buffalo; Dr. A. M. Ferguson, Sherman, Texas; 
Miss C. B. L’Engle of New Orleans, and the edi- 
tor of the Journal of Education, Boston. 

The chief force behind the association is the 
state department, and Superintendent George B. 
Cook is efficiency personified. 

We never saw spirit and words farther apart 
than at this meeting. Apparently there was a 
conspiracy of local pessimism, in which even 
Texas joined, and yet the tone of the entire 
meeting was one of glorious optimism. In an 
experience that has taken me into most of the 
state associations, I never heard so much self- 
abasement as in this meeting. Really it was 
seriously depressing to me, but it did not seem 
to act that way to them. They said that the state 
probably leads in the devastation of the hook 
worm; that in the counties that have been investi- 
gated 65 per cent. of all the people are afflicted 
therewith; that in one county 90 per cent. of all 
the schools ‘have no privies of any kind; that the 
required school term is only three months; that 
there is no compulsory school law; that it is "way 
down in the scale in literacy, etc., etc. I won- 
dered if at last I had found a state with no re- 
deeming features. 

On the other hand, everything I saw was differ- 
ent, and every one with whom I talked personaily 
had an entirely different tone, 
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Personally, I believe that every community is 
to be judged by its best when the tendency is up- 
ward, for it is only a question of time when the 
good will touch the outmost bounds. I asked 
many superintendents and teachers what their 


- school year was, and I found no one with less 


than eight months, and many had nine months. 

I saw a large, beautiful loving cup given to the 
city that had made the greatest improvement in 
school buildings and grounds, and the city that 
won the cup had a School Improvement Asso- 
ciation that had expended $5,000 in improvement 
of buildings and grounds through public spirit 
aside from taxation. There are 135 cities and 
towns with similar public-spirited school associa- 
tions. Five cities that fell a trifle behind Augusta, 
that won, were so near as to be in the same class. 

There was another loving cup for the city or 
town that did the best-work in the Teachers’ Read- 
ing Circle. There are five in which every teacher 
has done the entire work, so that the committee 
was not ready to report. Sixty-five per cent. of 
all the teachers in the state are doing this profes- 
sional reading. 

Another loving cup is given the county that 
represents the largest mileage found by multiply- 
ing the distance traveled by the number of teach- 
ers. The winning county had thirty-eight in at- 
tendance, the miles traveled reaching 17,200. 

Many teachers in the state have their expenses 
paid to the State Association meeting. One 
town, with twelve teachers, gave each a Christmas 
present of $10 on condition that he attend the 
state meeting, and several teachers were pre- 
sented with $25 by the board of education upon the 
same conditions. 

While the average salaries of teachers are low, 
I met seyeral teachers of one-room school build- 
ings who are receiving $100 a month. A large 
number of teachers in the state have had their 
salaries doubled in six years. There may be a 
lot of dark corners in Arkansas, but there are 


surely a great many bright spots. 


It would not be easy to bring together a nobler 
band of men than George B. Cook, President 
John N. Tillman of the State University, Presi- 
dent Henry S. Hartzog of Ouachita College, 
John A. Hineman of Henderson College, and 
President A. C. Millar of Hendrix College, and 
a hundred other ardent educational leaders, but 
there is no less hope in the noble band of young 
men, of whom Superintendent Williams of 
Blytheville is a striking example. He has been in 
that town for six years, and to him, largely, is 
due the fact that Mississippi county has the loving 
cup to-day. In the census of 1900 Blytheville 
had 400 population. Now it has upwards of 
5,000. The population has doubled-in the six 
years that Mr. Williams has been there. To him 
is largely due the fact that they have one of the 
most efficient county associations in the country. 

Little Rock, itself, is a demonstration of 
Arkansas’ progress. No city of its size in the 
United States surpasses Little Rock in hotels, 
the Marion being of metropolitan proportions 
and luxurious features, and the Capitol is not far 
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behind. Stores, residences, and school buildings 
are correspondingly modern. 

The officers for 1911 are as follows: President, 
Dr. A. C. Millar, Hendrix College, Conway; 
recording secretary, Miss Emma Riley, El 
Dorado; corresponding secretary, Professor J. 
L. Bond, Little Rock; treasurer, Professor H. W. 
Roberts, Cabot; vice-presidents, First Congres- 
sional district, J. H. Thorne, Harrisburg; Second 
district, Sidney Pickens, Batesville; Third district, 
G. W. Droke, Fayetteville; Fourth district, G. A. 
Sullards, De Queen; Fifth district, J. P. Bingham, 
Plumerville; Sixth district, F. Garland May, 
Pine Bluff; Seventh district, S. M. Samson, Amity. 


COLORADO ASSOCIATION. 


The Colorado State Association has elected 
a woman president for 1911, Miss Grace Shoe 
of the North high school. There was no opposi- 
tion. She is the first woman to be thus honored 
in recent times. Several years ago it is said that 
a woman held this position, but of late years the 
president has always been a man. Miss Shoe is 
exceedingly popular, and is brilliantly equipped 
for the office. The meeting this year was the 
largest ever, enrolling upwards of 2,500, which, 
for the size of the state, was a great record. Miss 
Shoe is such a universal favorite that she could 
have been state superintendent had she allowed 
her name to go before the convention as a candi- 
date. 


Richmond, Ind., easily leads the country in the 
evolution of an art sentiment through the schools. 
The North America of Philadelphia, in its Sunday 
edition of December 4, devotes an entire page, 
brilliantly illuminated, to Richmond’s art features. 
Mrs. Ella Bond Johnston and Superintendent T. 
A. Mott are largely responsible for this wonder- 
ful evolution of art sentiment in Richmond. 


The annual meeting of the board of directors 
of the American Institute of Instruction will be 
lield at the Twentieth Century Club, 3 Joy street, 
Boston, on Saturday, January 7, 1911, at 10.30 
a. m. 

In our notice of Gulick’s “Control of Body and 
Mind” (Ginn & Company) October 6 it was inad- 
vertently said that the price was fifty cents, net; 
postage, ten cents. It is fifty cents postpaid. 


A great furore is sometimes made over the 
cost of supervisors of music and drawing. They 
rarely cost more than two per cent. of the entire 
salary list. 

The time to make adequate plans and pro- 
visions for playgrounds in 1911 is now. 


A humidifier that can be depended upon to 
humidify is greatly needed. 


Final census figures give about 91,500,000 for 
the United States. 

World peace should be the watchword of the 
schools. 


Maine is rejoicing in the coming of Aley, 
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DR. ROBERT J. ALEY’S REMARKS. CENSUS FIGURES.—(IL) 
caper “ i RANK OF STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
-When introduced on the first morning of his pank of States Pop.in Rankin 
work as the president of the State University of in 1910. 1910. 1900. 
Maine Dr. Robert J. Aley said informally:— New York ...sserssessereseres eee» 9,113,614 1 
trust that I fully appreciate the honor conferred tees 
by you in selecting me as president of this imsti- 8,806,542 6 
¢ution: I realize, in pert, at least, the great 8,366,416 7 
responsibility imposed upon me. I shall try to Missouri 8,298,335 5 
meet this responsibility with such courage and Michigan ....cccsessceeceeeeseuses 2,810,173 9 
honesty of purpose that your faith in me may be Indiana ...... Aabndks suduie ane webs . 2,700,876 8 
fully justified. 2,609,121 ll 
“Members of the faculty: For the past twenty- New Jersey 2,537,167 16 
one years, I have been a member of a college ilies 9 333 860 13 
faculty. I cannot forget this experience if Kentucky 2,280,005 12 
would. I would not.forget if I could, I trust 2,224,771 10 
that the title of president of the institution shall North Carolina .......cccceceseseees 2,206,287 15 
in no way bar me from being a co-worker with Tennessee .............ceseeeeeeeees 2,184,789 14 
you. Your interests are mine. I sincerely hope Alabama |...............000005 e-e++. 2,138,093 18 
“Students of the University: At the opening of Virginia 2,061,612 17 
all sources the word comes that this request WaS juiciana 1,656,388 23 
granted in a whole-hearted and enthusiastic man- PEO | iy ons cndaheccumadcwcthnnate 1,574,449 25 
ner. This spirit of helpfulness has been appre- South Carolina ...........0...000005 1,515,400 24 
ciated by everyone connected with the institution. Maryland ................eceeeeeees 1,295,346 26 
If Acting-President Hart, familiar with the tra- West Virginia ................00000: 1,221,119 28 
ditions of the institution and personally ac- Nebraska ooee coe ceevesecbeccesceese 1,192,214 27 
quainted with you, felt the need of your help, I, a Washington 1,141,990 33 
stranger in your midst, totally unacquainted with 1,114,756 29 
the traditions and customs of the campus, need on 799,024 31 
your co-operation far more than he did. What, Maine 742.371 30 
Out of the goodness of your hearts you granted Oregons 
to him as a concession, you should, out of your South Dakota ........0.sseee: as 583,888 37 
sense of fair play, grant to me as a right. axe 577,056 41 
“Long before I reached the age of discretion, I Rhode Island ........cceceseeseeees 542,674 34 
chose teaching as my profession. I have never New Hampshire ...............s0005 430,572 36 
‘ regretted the choice. I do not remember that I Montana 376,053 44 
have ever been tempted to change my early 378,351 43 
choice by the luring call of any other profession, Vermont ......... wise Se sewenweee ees 355,956 40 
“Contact with young men and women in the oes of Columbia....... eteees eee 831,069 42 
dream days of youth is wine to my soul. My “I me 
daily prayer is that this supreme joy may Never 204,854 49 
be denied me. I want to be a friend to each of GINO. 6 6:6.06.4.cn4059<teenencaeeben 202,322 46 
you and I want each of you to be a friend to me. Hawaii ..........ccceceeeeeeeeeeeees 191,909 48 
To realize this most desirable relation, we must Wyoming ............c.0s0e esses 145,965 50 
all be open, frank, honest. Under no circum- Nevada .........ssecceesuees Ce tes 81,875 52 
stances must we allow any fictitious barriers to PER CENT. OF GAIN IN LAST TEN YEARS. 
come between us. We must be slow to believe Percentage of Gain, 
idle reports of each other. We must be sure to States. 1900-10. — 1890-’00. 
give to each other the same sort of a square deal Washington ........... $84 deswevennvs 120.0 45.0 
that we demand for ourselves. 109.7 205.6 
“In conclusion, allow me to say in the language RINT invdhisitncinda-sdqanieal Siscdnanigviinaiiind 101.3 82.7 
of my native state, the latch-string at the presi- 93.4 *10.6 
dent’s house is continually out for each of you. North Dakota .......... eg stares 80.8 67.1 
Mrs. Aley and I are lovers of youth. You will New SOO, 2.<iccdabandeeien po tebane 67.5 21.9 
disappoint us sorely if you do not pull that latch- ne 
string often. 60.1 22.4 
The less of instinct the more need of education. Colorado ............ 48.0 20.6 
The large states are, in their order, New York, Florida ....-.---.sseeeseseeeesereees 42.6 35.0 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, Texas, Massachu- Utal 34.9 31.3 
setts, and Missouri: *Decrease. a 
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Maw save SAT 30.4 
Rhode Island .......... 24.0 
16,3 
Massachusetts 20.0 25.3 
District of 18.8 21.0 
South Carolina ...... 13.1 16.4 
6.6 
i bishops 6.0 
New Hampshire ........ ERR 4.6 

POPULATION OF THE STATES. 

States. 

Delaware ........ pk 
Maryland ............ 1,295,846 
Mississippi ........... 1,797,114 
Missouri ............ eben 2,293,335 
Nebraska ......... 1,192,214 
New Hampshire ........... PAV 430,572 
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JOCOSE PEDAGOGY.—(V.) 
BY MARY A. STILLMAN. 
THE BOA. 


“I certainly need a new boa!” 
Though she hasn’t a muff, 
It’s apparent enough 

She will soon have a very fine boa. 


go a lady who lives in Samoa: 


a 


H. E. D., Massachusetts: I am greatly pleased 
with the trial copies of the Journal of Education. 
Each week it brings. something interesting and 
helpful. Enclosed find my check for a year’s 
subscription. 1 


B. O. D., Kentucky: I believe you and your 
Journal are doing much, very much for the cause 
of education in our country. 
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TEACHERS AND PUPILS OUTSIDE SCHOOL HOURS. 


. My dear Mr. Winship: The following incidents will 
prove of interest to many of your readers as illustrating 
the benefits of association of teachers and pupils outside 
the school hours :— 

Two little first-grade boys in the Raleigh schools had 
just presented their cards for admission to the second- 
grade teacher early in September. At the end of the 
day the father of one of them overheard their conversa- 
tion, which ran as follows:— 

John—“Collis, how do you like our new teacher?” 

Collis—“She is all right, I guess; but say, John, I 
never will love a teacher as I loved our teacher last year, 
Miss E.” 

John—“Collis, don’t you know that the higher up you 
gits, the meaner they gits?” 

Carl, a fifteen-year-old boy in the high school, had 
been giving one of his teachers much trouble. She 
finally reported him to the principal for rudeness. The 
principal sent him home to his father with a note stating 
that unless there was a great improvement in the boy’s 
conduct, suspension would be necessary. The mother of 
the boy called on the superintendent with the boy, and 
was in tears. The superintendent suggested that the boy 
call at the home of the teacher and frankly say to the 
teacher just why his conduct had been so bad. The ad- 
vice was taken, and the boy called on the teacher the fol- 
lowing evening, and a very pleasant visit of an hour and 
a half was the result. The same boy on the following 
day wrote the following exercise, verbatim, which will 
be interesting reading to most teachers:— 


TALKING WITH SAME TEACHER IN AND OUT 
OF SCHOOL. 

“To talk with your teacher during school hours, you 
will feel that she is trying to criticise amd run you down 
to your lowest qualities, but that is the wrong view of 
the teacher, because the word teacher to me mow means 
to make your lowest qualities your highest. 

“To meet the same teacher or teachers out of school 
with your eyes shut and hear them talk, you would never 
know that she knew what teaching was or had ever 
taught. 

“So, never again will I have my idea of her or let her 
have her idea of me until we have talked together both 
in and out of school. As I said in the beginning, to hear 
them talk both in and out of school, you would never 
believe that they were the same person. They correct 
and criticise from 9 o'clock until 2.30, and praise the rest 
of the time, so my opinion of a teacher will hereafter be 
made out of school. I also think they ought to have 


short talks oftener out of school.” 
Frank M. Harper, 


Superintendent, Raleigh, N. C. 
Drop a word of cheer and kindness— 
Just a flash and it is gone, 
But there’s half a hundred ripples 
Circling on and on and on, 

Bearing hope and joy and comfort 
On each splashing dashing wave, 
Till you wouldn’t believe the volume 
Of the one kind word you gave. 
Drop a word of cheer and, kindness— 

In a minute you forget; é 
But there’s gladness still a-swelling— 

And there’s joy a-circling yet, 
And you've rolled. .a wave of comfort 

Whose sweet music can be heard 
Over miles and miles of water 

Just by dropping a kind word. 

—Gustavus Williams. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


PROSE LITERATURE FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
Edited by Margaret Ashmun of the University of 
Wisconsin. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Oompany. 
12mo. Cloth. 290 pp. Price, 80 cents. 

A charming compilation from the acknowledged best 
authors (largely American) for use in the secondary 
schools, to serve as an attraction to good literature, and 
to serve also as a model for the students’ personal com- 
positions. So in addition to the text of Charles Dudley 
Warner, Washington Irving, Sarah Orne Jewett, 
Thoreau, etc., are given annotations, theme subjects, 
and collateral readings, each of these invaluable in 
their place to the completeness of the work. No better 
book of its kind, whether considered from the view-. 
point of its selections, or its suggestive helpfulness to. 
the student, has come under our observation. And the 
modesty of its proportions is to be commended, as it 
seems to recognize that the student has other studies. 
that claim some attention,—a point that is not always 
remembered by the maker of a reader. 


FARM FRIENDS AND FARM FOBS. By Dr. Clarence 
M. Weed, head of the department of nature study, 
normal school, Lowell, Mass. Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 336 pp. 164 illus- 
trations. Price, 90 cents. — 

This is an attractive text-book on agricultural sci- 
ence. Dr. Weed’s work has always been reliable as to 
fact, interesting in style, and inspiring toward nature. 
He has been ingeniously original in all of his work. 
We recall with keen satisfaction that his first work was 
for the Journal of Education, but for several years now 
he has been writing books on various phases of nature 
work. Now Dr. Weed meets the demand for a class 
book on agricultural science with all the skill that char- 
acterizes his classroom work. There are sixty-five 
pages devoted to weeds by the roadside and in waste 
places, of meadows and pastures, of gardens and culti- 
vated fields, of grain and forage crops. There are 150 
pages for insects as friends and foes; seventy pages on 
fungi as friend and foe; twenty pages on birds as 
friends and foes of crops, and lastly treatment on squir- 
rels, mice, rats, rabbits, gophers, moles, and shrews: 
The book is focused from the first on the hindrances 
and helps in the raising of crops. It is at all times a 
study of the problems of agriculture. We know of no 
other place where there may be found a treatment of 
the whole field of microbes, fungi, weeds, Insects, birds, 
and mammals. On every subject we here have the 
latest word of science. Dr. Weed has lived in Ohio, 
Michigan, Illinois, New Hampshire, and Massachusetts, 
and has always lived near to nature's heart. 


THE DAWN OF CHARACTER: A STUDY OF CHILD 
LIFE. By Edith E. Read Mumford, Cambridge, 
England. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth. 
225 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This is an exceedingly interesting treatment of the 
study of children. It is the result of painstaking obser- 
vation and has behind it good philosophy. ‘The author 
is always sane in her thinking. She studies the contents 
of the child’s mind and its growth, the growth of imagi- 
nation, the law of habit and the growth of habits, the 
development of the will and training of the will, place of 
punishment in education, freedom within the law, 
childish curiosity, the dawn of religion, some different 
types of children, and the child’s point of view. ‘The 
whole treatment is interesting and wholesome. 


THE AGE OF MAMMAIS IN BUROPE, ASIA, AND 
NORTH AMBPRICA. By Henry Fairfield Osborn, 
LL. D. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 631 pp. Price, $4.50, net. 

One has but to think for a moment of what Dr. Os- 
born stands for to realize the significance of this book. 
Trinity College, Princeton and Columbia Universities 
have given him his doctorate of laws, and Cambridge, 
England, his doctorate of science. He is vertebrate 
paleontologist of the United States geological survey, 
professor of Columbia, curator of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. This merely indicates the 
scholarly esteem in which he is held, but gives no hint 
at the completeness of his equipment or the extent of 
his service to the scientific world. Of the more than 
200 valuable contributions to scientific literature this is 
the most vitally significant. More could not be said. 
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and graded by Harriet Taylor Treadwell and Mar- 

garet Free, Chicago. Illustrated by Frederick Rich- 

ardson. Chicago: Row, Peterson & Co. 

This is an exceedingly beautiful Primer with one 
hundred charming and impressive action pictures in 
color. It is a genuine Primer, and yet every sentence 
is connected with some famous child classic. The nine 
stories brilliantly illuminated are The Little Red Hen, 
The Gingerbread Boy, The Old Woman and the Pig, The 
Boy and the Goat, The Pancake, Ohicken Little, The 
Billy Goats Gruff, Little Tuppens, and Little Spider’s 
- First Web. 

WHAT BIGHT MILLION WOMEN WANT. By 

. Rheta Childe Dorr. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 

Cloth. Thirty photographic illustrations. 339 pp. 

Price, $2.00; mailed, $2.20. 

This is a notable contribution to the sociological 
studies of the times. It is broad in its research, noble 
in purpose, and admirable in spirit. It is written in 
the hope that men will read it. The eight million 
women in mind are those who are organized for some 
good purpose, of whom there are 800,000 in the United 
States. The invasion of the industries by women is the 
most important economic fact of our day; the increase 
in divorce is the most important social fact since slav- 
ery, and the suffrage movement is the most important 
political fact of the present time. It is a constructive 
and in no sense a destructive book. The author has 
equipped herself with facts and has stated facts and 
opinions in a fascinating, illuminating, and convincing 
way. 

THE NEW HUDSON SHAKESPBHARE. “A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream.” Introduction and notes by 
Henry Norman Hudson, LL. D. Edited and revised 
by WBbenezer Charlton Black, LL. D., with the co- 
operation of Moses Grant Daniel. School edition. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Oo. Cloth. 
Price, 50 cents. 

The scholarly editing which the Hudson Shakespeare 
has always had has been an important feature. The 
late Dr. Hudson’s work was so critical and scholasti- 


cally sympathetic as to attract international attention” 


and win universal admiration, and re-editing by Dr. E. 
Chariton Black, Andrew J. George, and M. Grant 
Daniel, with the advice of Professor W. P. Trent of 
Columbia University, guarantees the latest possible in- 
formation through research as well as the latest critical 
interpretation of disputed passages and phrases. The 
edition is, withal, highly attractive in type and binding. 


THE PLACE OF HISTORY IN EDUCATION. By J. 
W. Allen, University of London. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Cloth. 

This is an interesting, wholesome, important treat- 
ment of a vital educational question. History will only 
be rightly taught when its educational value is appre- 
ciated, and Professor Allen has given the subject ade- 
quate and interesting treatment. 

A KNIGHT OF KING ARTHUR’S COURT, AND 
BEOWULF, THE ANGLO-SAXON EPIC. Both by 
Professor John H. Cox of the West Virginia Univer- 
sity. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Cloth. Iilus- 
trated. 91 and 95 pp. Price of each, 50 cents. 

The volumes are designed by their author to interest 
children of the elementary schools, believing that 
stories from what is so frequently misnamed “The Age 
of Chivalry” will come to them not merely as an at- 
traction, but also will help them to the practice of noble 
deeds. Certainly these are well-told stories of stirring 
times in Kngland’s earlier history. There is always a 
fascination about “King Arthur’s Court” and about 
such a knight as Gawain, or Beowulf. For a curricu- 
lum that comprises such subjects, and deems them pru- 
‘dent, no boos better fitted for their purpose could be 
provided than these. 


STORIES AND POPMS OF RUDOLF BAUMBACH. 
Edited by Edward Manley of Englewood high 
school, Chicago. 16mo. Cloth. 209 pp. Price, 45 
cents. 

GOBRTHE’S GOTZ VON BERLICHINGEN. Edited by 
Junior-Professor J. A. C. Hildner, University of 
Michigan. 16mo, Cloth. 322 pp. Price, 80 cents. 

Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Two German texts for classroom use. The writings 
of Baumbach give us an insight—and a charming in- 
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sight—into the traditions and legends of Thuringia, his 
native province. There is lively humor and fine bits of 
imagination in this work, which cannot fail to awaken 
profoundest interest in the student translator’s mind. 
Then his style is easy and simple enough to be called 
limpid. The work by Goethe is a drama, and is pro- 
vided for those who have completed two years’ work 
in German in the university. Where Goethe obtained 
the subject-matter for the play is told in the admirable 
introduction, as also the effect it had on German, 
French, and English literature. The first-named work 
3s accompanied by a vocabulary, as also notes and ex- 
ercises, while the second (Goethe’s) has notes, but has 
no vocabulary. 


THE BEACON BIOGRAPHIES. Edited by M. A. De- 
Wolfe Howe. : “George Washington,” by Worthington 
Chauncey Ford, “Benjamin Franklin,” by Lindsay 
Swift. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. (4x6). 

These Beacon Biographies are delightful biographical 
essays with an historical background with chronological 
setting as an aid in the retention of the facts charm- 
ingly set forth in the essays. 

THE FIRST FOLIO SHAKESPEARE: RICHARD 
THE SECOND, RICHARD THE THIRD, KING 
JOHN. Edited with Notes, Introduction, Glossary, 
Lists of Variorum Readings, and Selected Criticism, 
by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke, editors of 
the “Camberwell Browning.” New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. Cloth. Gilt top, 4x6 inches. 

This edition goes back to, and reproduces, the famous 
lirst Folio text of 1623, the one which gives Shakes- 
peare in the original spelling and punctuation. The text 
is thus freed from the editorial changes of three cen- 
turies, which, however, are indicated by abundant notes, 
This is the only reprinting of the First Folio obtain- 
able in handy form. 

Edmund Clarence Stedman, when he saw the first of 
the twenty-four volumes that have been already issued 
in this series, said: “No pocket edition of Shakespeare 
has given me so much immediate and prospective satis- 
faction as this first issue of the Porter-Clarke First Folio 
Shakespeare. I have taken it to my heart at once, and 
every votary of the greatest of English books will do 
the same. What a fortunate idea—to have an American 
pocket-volume series of these deathless plays in the 
text of texts, ‘a trewe copy’ of the text in which they 
first appeared together, of the reading to which all who 
have to do with Shakespeare must return and return.” 
CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE. Edited by James 

Baldwin. New York: American Book Company. 

12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 287 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

Cervantes’ story—now 300 years old—still retains its 
interest for both young and old. In its original form it 
is almost endless, consisting of a thousand pages. 
Much of this could well be sacrificed without doing the 
story irreparable harm. So Mr. Baldwin has used the 
pruning-knife to good effect in reducing the story with- 
out doing away with what is most entertaining in it. 
And this work—to be one of the famous series of 
“Eclectie Readings’ pubiished by the American Book 
Company—still retains enough of Don Quixote and 
Sancho Panza to afford us a good laugh over their many 
adventures. The style, too, is excellent, and well 
adapted for the comprehension of the children. 


A SQUARE LOOK INTO ETERNITY. By J. C. 
Jensen. Denver, Col.: Published by author. 12mo. 
Cloth. 176 pp. Price, $1.00, net. 

This work is quite beyond us. It is a series of pipe 
dreams about how the world came to be. The author 
knows all about it, for he was there at the time—so he 
says. “I have lived through with the lives of ten uni- 
verses one after the other, each one decaying before the 
next one started; and in my broad view of things, both 
in their finest and largest expression, I and others with 
me have been able to observe the spirits of universe 
after universe, one older than the other by the thou- 
sands,” etc. But what's the use of trying to follow 
such a guide? The “Sqyare Look” of this book makes 
eternity a worse jumble than ever. How would it do 
form the author to try a round look or an oblong look? 
Things might thus be more intelligible to him and to us. 


TRY MURINE EYE REMEDY 
for Red, W W Eyes, 
for J e yes, and Granulated Eyelids. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from 

choe] authorities in every state in the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


January 7; New York City High 
School Teachers’ Association. 


January 12, 13: Nebraska Associa- 
tion of Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals, Lincoln, Neb.; president, 
Fred M. Hunter, Norfolk; secre- 
tary, W. H. Clemmons, Fremont. 


January 12, 13, 14, 1911: National 
Civic Federation, New York City. 
January 21, 1911: High School Mas- 

ters’ Club of Massachusetts, Bos- 
ton; president, Frank W. Whitney, 
, Watertown. 


February 15, 16, 17: Oklahoma State 
Teachers’ Association. 


February 23-5: Department of Su- 
perintendence, Mobile; headquar- 
ters, Battle House; William M. 
Davidson, Omaha, president. 


April 13, 14, 15, 1911: Bastern Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

April 13, 14, 15, 1911: Alabama Edu- 
cational Association, Mobile; 
president, A. F. Harman, Selma. 

April 28: Fairfield County (Conn.) 
Teachers’ Convention, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; president, Frederick  S. 
Camp, Stamford; secretary, Miss 
M. Louise Collins, Stamford. 

June 12, 14, 1911: Virginia Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Schools for 
Girls, Farmville, Va. 

June 15, 16, 17: Annual State Asso- 
ciation meeting at Bluefield, West 
Virginia. 

July 8-14: National Education Asso- 
ciation, San Francisco; Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young, Chicago, president. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. It now seems certain 
that a state federation of teachers’ 
clubs will be formally organized the 
first Saturday in February. At a 
meeting held in Boston December 30 
reports from all over the sfate 
showed that such a federation is be- 
a favorably received in all quar- 


The thirty-second annual meeting 
of the Music Teachers’ National As- 
sociation held in Boston University 
December 27, 28, 29, 30, was emi- 
nently successful from every point of 
view. The arrangements were the 
best ever, under the direction of Leo 
R. Lewis, Tufts College: Walter R. 
Spaulding, Harvard, and John P. 
Marshall, Boston University. There 
were upon the program thirty high 
musical experts and other eminent 
educators, including President A. 
Lawrence Lowell of Harvard, Presi- 
dent W. E. Huntington, Boston Unl- 
versity, Horace’ G. Wadlin, ,Boston 
public library, and J. G. Thompson 
of the Fitchburg State Normal 
school. 


BROCKTON. The election of Bar- 
rett B. Russell as a member of ‘the 
school board by a vote fifty per cent. 
higher than his nearest competitor on 
the opposition ticket is highly signifi- 
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Abate the Dust Evil 


It has been proven beyond a shadow of doubt that many diseases of school 
_children can be traced directly to the dusty condition of schoolroom floors. 
Dust carries the germs of disease. The constant change of classes and the ever 
moving feet of the pupils cause the dust to rise from the floor and circulate 
through the air. Proper ventilation aids materially in getting rid of dust, but 
so long as the floors remain dry and untreated the danger will still exist. 
Hygienic conditions and dustless schoolroom floors can be had at small cost. 
By treating floors three or four times a year with 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


dust can be practically eliminated. Experience proves that Standard Floor 

Dressing reduces dust over eleven-twelfihs, sothat with dust abated and the 

atmosphere cleansed the chances for contracting diseases are reduced propor- 

tionately, Standard Floor Dressing not only makes sanitary school- 
rooms, but also preserves the floors, Prevents them from 
cracking and splintering and at the same time lessens the 
cost and labor of caretaking. 


Standard Floor Dressing is sold everywhere in barrels, 
half barrels, and in one gallon and five gallon cans, 

Not intended for household use, 

A Free Demonstration. 

We want to prove the apcloney of Standard Floor Dressi 
at our own expense. e will treat free of charge one de soos | 
room or Sraino, dont or part of one floorin any store or 
public building, just to show how Standard Floor Dressing 
eliminates dust. Tolocalities far removed from our agencies, 
we will send free sample with full directions for applying. 

Boards of Education, School Superintendents, Principals and 
Teachers should write for information, testimonials and our free 
book, “Dust and its Dangers.” The health of your rps may 
depend on your action. STANDARD OIL CO ANY. 

(Incorporated) 


Something new in drawing studies, 


A GRADED COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 


FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Designed by EDMUND KETCHUN 


These drawings have been planned especially for the busy teacher, They 
offer a practical means of presenting to the class aseries of mechanical draw- 
ings which develop the idea of how Working Drawings are made, of accurate 
measuring, neatness, and good arrangement. No models or solids are needed 
and the objects are such as can be made with fewtools. These drawings make 
mechanical drawing practical in schools where it has heretofore been prohibi- 
tive because of a lack of just such explicit lessons as are found in this course. 

Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Eight, and Nine. Per set, 25 cents. 

MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, San Francisco; Chicago: Thomas Charles Com- 
pany, 80 Wabash Avenue; Kansas City: Hoover Bros, (Ageats), 418 E. 9th Street. 


W. J. ROLFE, A.M., Litt. D., President Emeritus 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Ora , Literature, and 
Fedagogy in America. It a to develop in - 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker oran 


interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full mation 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AvrF., 
now BOSTON, MASS. 


FREE TUITION SCHOLARSHIP | i 
College gives Free Tuition b mail RO w Re 
one student in each county and city im the 
United States. Normal, Academic, and Busi- | BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


ness Courses. Algebra, Literature, Latin 
Botany, Chemistey, Rhetoric, Geometry, for coughs and voice have been used for over 


Geology, Physics, Physical Geography, half a century by prominent singers, clergym 
Methods, Zoo ogy, Arithmetic, Geography, Universally recognised 
Grammar, History, Book-keeping, Shorthand, as the beston the market. Absolutely harmless, 
Penmanship, Commercial Law. 50 other Price, 25c, 50c and $1.00. Sample free 
branches from which to select. Cut out this John I. Brown & Son Boston, Mass. 


ed.and mail with application for Free Tuition. 
Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 
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An Honest Policy Always Wins! 


NEVER So large a business! . 


cant. Mr. Russell did not seek or de-~ 
sire the position. He was for a long 
time superintendent, and ever since 
he went out there has been a rum- 
bling beneath the surface, but it did 
not bid fair to materialize until this 
season, when several circumstances 
conspired to kindle the flames which 
caused the defeat at the primaries of 
three long-time members of the 
board and the election by an average 
plurality fifty per cent. above the 
nearest competitor. 


CAMBRIDGE. Miss Harriet Dean 
Buckingham, now a_ teacher of 
physics in the Girls’ high school, 
Boston, has been appointed secretary 
of Radcliffe College. She takes the 
place of Miss Coes, who has become 
dean of the college. 

Of the forty-five men in the first 
group, which includes those who 
made the highest marks in their 
courses, thirty-five per cent. come 
from outside New Emgland; of the 
second group,-made up of 133 under- 
graduates, thirty-four per cent. do 
not belong in New England, and of 
the third group, which includes 
ninety-five students, more than forty 
per cent. have homes outside of the 
eastern states. The men in the first 
group represent eight states and two 
foreign countries, and those in the 
second group twenty-one states. 


NEVER more friends of the “ Holden System. ”’ 


NEVER 


adulterated our pure leatherette Beok Cover 


material with cheap wood pulp. 
ALWAYS, for 28 years, have treated 


ALL SCHOOL BOARDS EXACTLY ALIKE 


‘‘ One Price and Very Small Profits” our motto. 


Free 


Text-books go to destruction at the rate of 


$500,000 A MONTH OF SCHOOL USE 


You can make your text-books last TWICE as long by 
adopting the “Holden System” combining Outside and 


Inside Protection. 


Samples and Information Free. 


the Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


WINCHESTER. There are ten 
teachers in the high school and they 
are graduates as follows: Harvard, 
Cornell, Brown, Boston University 
(2), Vassar, Radcliffe, Bates, normal 
schools (2). In the elementary grades 
there are four college graduates and 
twenty-six normal school graduates. 
Only five are without college or nor- 
mal training. 

The school committee, immediately 
after organizing for the year, holds an 
open meeting to which it invites citi- 
zens that it may hear whatever com. 
plaints exist regarding the schools 
and receive any suggestions. Other 
meetings with citizens follow from 
time to time when they suspect there 
is criticism. The committee does not 
always adopt the suggestions it re- 
ceives, but in every case it considers 
them thoroughly and carefully. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


ITHACA. The agricultural col- 
lege of Cornell University is to have 
three elaborate new buildings, an au- 
ditorium, a department of home eco- 
nomics building, and a poultry build- 
ing. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


C. HOLDEN, Secy. 


NEW YORK CITY. The request 
of the board of education for $25,000 


for “visiting teachers,’ in the re- 
cently announced educational budget 
for next year, represents the adoption 
by the city of a work done on a 
smaller seale since 1906 by private 
philanthropy. “Visitors” supported 
by settlements, individual contribu- 
tions, and by the Public Education 
Association have worked successfully 
in fifteen public schools of the city 
besides the fourteen schools in Miss 
Julia Richman’s district. As a result 
of this principals and superintend- 
ents pleaded to have the “visiting 
teacher” made a part of the regular 
school force. The new “visiting 
teacher” is neither a district nurse 
nor a truant officer. She does what 
city teachers have not the time to do. 
She visits the homes of troublesome 
or “misunderstood” children and 
straightens out the difficulty. This 
Saves the regular teacher’s time, tem- 
per, and strength and helps the pupil. 
One “visiting teacher” can handle all 
of that sort of work needed in a large 
city school. Contrary to popular 
opinion, it is not only the children of 
the poor and ignorant who need this 
attention. Some of the best work 
done by the six “visitors” in New 
York has beep in the so-called “kid 
glove districts,” and fashionable pri- 


iy ) ers, aurists and psychologists. 


PILLING -McCALLIE 


AUDIOME TER 


AN “EASY-TO-USE” INSTRUMENT FOR 
TESTING THE ACUTENESS OF HEARING 


Because of its simplicity and durability and the rapidity with which 
it can be used, this apparatus will certainly appeal to specialists, teach- 
Descriptive pamphlet on application. 


MADE BY 


G. P. PILLING & SON CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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vate schools are beginning to take up 
the idea. 

The board of estimate has appro- 
priated $50,000 for an investigation 
of the board of education and ap- 


pointed a committee of three to in- 


vestigate. 

The City History Club has elected 
these officers: President, Mrs. Robert 
Abbe; acting president, Mrs. Emil L. 
Boas; first vice-president, Dr. George 
F. Kunz; second vice-president, Mrs. 
A. Barton Hepburn; treasurer, Mrs. 


BE. Clark Tracy, and secretary, Miss 


Frances Fuller. 
An acceptable announcement from 


Columbia in the past month is that 


referring to a pamphlet which is soon 
to be published, giving a list of the 


best books on subjects taught in col- 


lege. It is to be prepared by Colum- 
bia professors, and will be distrib- 
ated to public libraries throughout 
the country. The object is to give 
those who are not in college and who 


would like to take up a reading 


course on college subjects a list of 
the books used in the courses at Co- 
lumbia. The expense of publication 
will be defrayed from a gift of Ches- 
ter Dewitt Pugsley of Peekskill, N. 
Y., Harvard, 1909. 

Columbia’s enrollment for the pres- 
ent year is 7,429, making Columbia 
the largest of American universities 
and placing her not far behind the 
German universities at Berlin and 
Munchen in size. Only 1,456 of the 
students are undergraduates, signify- 
‘ing the great popularity of the grad- 
uate and professional schools. 

The twelfth annual report of Su- 
perintendent W. H. Maxwell takes up 
the question of teachers’ salaries in a 
most thorough manner. He says 
that the following principles must be 
recognized in the solution of ths 
problem :— 

“The plan of payment should be of 
such a character as to stimulate in- 
dustry on the part of teachers, en- 
courage individual improvement, and 
reward exceptional merit. 

“It should be of such a character 
as to permit the assignment of every 
teacher to that position or kind of 
work which he or she can do best. 
It should be possible to place a 
‘teacher over any class in a public 
school where his or her services are 
-Tequired, without regard to the salary 
paid. Under the present system and 
‘under the system proposed by the 
commission, this flexibility is entirely 
wanting. A teacher cannot be trans- 
ferred from a grade commanding a 
higher salary to a grade commanding 
a lower salary unless he or she is 
found guilty of general inefficiency, 
gross misconduct, insubordination, or 
neglect of duty—an intolerable situa- 
tion. 

“It should permit organization of 
schools and classes in the most effec- 
tive and economical manner without 
reducing the salary of any teacher or 
making necessary the transfer of 
teachers from one school to another. 
At present if a teacher in the last 
two years of the elementary course 
is found to be unnecessary because of 
a shrinkage in the number of pupils 
in the upper grades, it is necessary to 
transfer her to another school and 
place her in a corresponding grade. 
This transfer is usually made greatly 
to the displeasure of the _ teacher 
transferred, and wholly to the dis- 
pleasure of the teachers in the 
school to which she is transferred, 
-one of whom is deprived of promo- 
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The best advice that can be 
given is: To keep in health, 
be careful of your diet, keep 
your digestive tract clean 
and stop worrying. You can 
snap your fingers at disease 
and cast your troubles to 
the wind. 


will help you wonderfully. Their gentle action on the 
stomach, kidneys and liver, will purge the body of impur- 
ities, strengthen the organs, inprove the blood and tone up 
the entire system. They are mild and gentle in their action, 
and easy to take. For generations they have been, and still 


Are Favorites 


Sold everywhere in boxes, 10c. and 25c. 


Every woman who values good health should read 
special instructions with every box of our pills. 


tion. And displeasure begets discon- 
tent and irritation—a frame of mind 
in which no teacher can teach well.” 

After laying down these principles 
he suggests a plan to pay all teachers 
according to a modified form of the 
federal civil service system. Teach- 
ers would be rated and paid as be- 


longing to classes “A,” “B,” “C,” etc. 
There would be no sex distinction in 
requirements or wages. They would 
advance from one class to another on 
the vote of the board of superintend- 
ents as to fitness and merit. Dr. 
Maxwell further recommends proyi- 
sions for supplying food at cost 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 


fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 


gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 


rially benefit the remaining cuticle, 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


BOSTON 


¥ The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 2-A Park Street. 


New York, N. Y,, 156 Fifth Ave. 
Washington, 1505 Penn, Ave. 


Chie 39 Jackson Bivd. 
Denver, Col., 405 Cooper Bldg. Los Angeles, 
Portland, Ore., 611 Swetland 


Berkeley, Cai., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 
Gai., 238 Douglas Bldg. 
\dg. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Mass. For both sexes, For catalogue 
address the Principal, A.C. BoypEn, M. A. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, FitcHEcRe, Mase. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


Che James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. 
in d d. REGISTRATION FEE, $1.00. WRITE US. 
tent teachers in deman tio 


a JACKSON BOULEVA 


Positive persona! recommenda- 


The Fickett Teachers’ Agency 


(The Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New Engtand.) 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 
Established 1885. > 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
Telephone, Hay. 975-4 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 


31 Union Square, New York, Est. 1889 


Supplies College men and women on 


short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 


Phone. No advance fee. 


Miss E, F. Foster, Mgr. 


Miss T. M. Hastings, Asst. Mgr. 


Established 1890 


The Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
‘ Incorporated 1904 
Supplies Teachers for Public and Private Schools in all lines of work. Reputation 
Founded on twenty years of successful experience. 


50 Bromfield Street Boston, Massachusetts 


Telephone Main 775-2 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price 
Wider Use of the School Plant. ..... ot ae Perry Charities Publishing Co., N.Y. $1.25 
A Little Fifer’s Diary......... Sais Bardeen C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, “ 2.00 
Pilgrim Stories........ Pumphrey Rand, McNally &Co., Chicago .45 
With Sully in the Sioux Land...... ............ Hanson A.C. McClurg & Co., “ ‘50 
Industrial Studies in the United States........ Allen Ginn & Co., Beston “65 
Lodge’s Rosalynde ..........4 Baldwin[Ed.) “ is “35 
Sociology and Modern Schoo] Problems......... Ellwood American Book Co., N.Y. 1.00 
Traile... .... Packard Small, Maynard & Co., Boston 3.00 

What Eight Million Women Want.............. rr “ ” “ ‘ 7 
A History of Education in the United States. Thwing Houghton Mifflin Co.. “ 1.25 
Children’s Classics in Dramatic Form........., Stevenson “ “ “ “ 50 
Brown. .... Villard “ “ “ 5.00 
American Writers of To-Day.......-.----++-++++ Vedder Silver, Burdett & Co., N.Y. 1.50 
Idealism in Education... Horne The Macmillan Co., 1.25 
Panama and the CansTo-Day.......-.- tod-s00 Lindsay L. C. Page & Co., Boston 3.00 
Two Great Rivals ...... Haggard D. Appleton & Co., N.Y. 4.00 
The Place of History in Education....... Allen “ “ 
Handbook of German Idioms.,.............,...- Lambert Henry Holt & Co. “ 40 
Farm Friends and Farm Foes... ..-..-+-.+..--5 Weed D.C. Heath & Co, Boston — 
Orchids for Evefyone...... Curtis E. P. Dutton & Cé., ¢ — 
Field Trips in the Boston Basin......... --. -- Getchell Little, Brown & Co., Boston —— 
Three Crimson Potter Neale Publishing Co., N.Y. —— 
™F prices to pupils in the middle of the 
" day, summer high schools, summer 
evening schools for the instruction of 

foreigners in English. 

Miss Margaret A. Regan, principal 
SEVEN-DAY of Public School 47, Manhattan, the 
PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED public sehool for the deaf, died on 
December 23. She was in public 
TOURS school work for over twenty years, 


January 13, 27, February 10, 24, 
March 10, 24, April 14, 21, 
May 5, 1911 


Round-Trip Rate from Boston, $28.50 


Stop-over at Baltimore, Phil- 
adelphia, and New York 
returning 
For detailed information apply to Rod- 
ney Macdonough, D. P. A., No. 5 
Bromfield Street, Corner Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Pennsylvania R. R. 


MENEELY & CO. 


and was a director of the Teachers’ 
Association, the Teachers’ Mutual 
Benefit Association, and the Seton 
Library Union. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA. 


‘MOBILE. The general topic for 
the meeting of the Department of Su- 
perintendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association, to be held here Feb- 
tuary 23-25, will be “Educational 
Achievement and Educational 
deavor at the Close of the First De- 
cade of the Twentieth Century.” 
Educational advance in the South 
will occupy the first day, and educa- 
tion in the North will be considered 
on the second day. Other topics for 
the meeting are: “The Open Air 
Schools,’ “The Training of the Men- 
tally and Physically Unfortunate,” 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts. 
Coedueational. Department for the peda- 
gogical and technical training of teachers of 
the commercial subjects. J. ASBURY PrT- 
MAN, Principal. 


“The Peace Movement and the Pub- 
lie Schools,” “Agricultural and Voca- 
tional Training,’ and “The Balanced 
Course of Study.” 


CENTRAL STATES. 


IOWA. 


CEDAR RAPIDS. The exception- 
ally good manual training course in 
this town has become so popular that 
there have been many applicants who 
could not be accommodated. 


KENTUCKY. 


HENDERSON. The schools of 
this city are unexcelled in equipment, 
professional ideals, and progressive 
spirit. By means of school gardens, 
manual training, and other modern 


- methods they are making an aggres- 


sive fight against retardation. 


MISSOURI. 


JEFFERSON CITY. William P. 
Evans has resigned as principal of 
the Hodgen school, St. Louis, to ac- 
cept the position of state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, to 
which he was elected in November. 
Mr. Evans has been in the St. Louis 
schools since 1886. He has not been 
identified with politics, and his elec- 
tion came as something of a surprise 
to even his closest friends. He is a 
good executive, and those who know 
him best look for an efficient man- 
agement of the office of state super- 
intendent during the next four years. 
Superintendent Evans has the dis- 
tinction of being the second Republi- 
can to hold the office since its re 
establishment in 1865. The duties of 
the office were performed by the sec- 
retary of state from 1841 to 1854. In 
that year it was made an appointive 
office, but was abolished in 1861. In 
1874 it was again filled by election. 
Since that time it has been held con- 
tinuously by representatives of the 
Democratic party, except from 1894 
to 1898, when John R. Kirk, a Re- 
publican, who since the latter date 
has been president of the Kirksville 
Normal school, was the incumbent. 
Mr. Evans succeeds Howard A. Gass, 
who has held the office four years. 
For twenty years preceding his elec- 
tion as superintendent, Mr. Gass was 
a clerk in the office. Mr. Gass is also 
editor and proprietor of the Missourt 
School Journal. Superintendent 
Evans has announced that he will 
appoint George Melcher assistant su- 
perintendent, C. A. Green inspector 
of high schools, and I. M. Byvard 
field examiner of rural schools. Mr. 
Melcher has been a teacher of math- 
ematics in the Springfield Normal 
school for two years. Mr. Green is 
superintendent of schools at Trenton, 
and Mr. Evvard is inspector of 
schools for the Springfield Normal. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


— 
B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 


EVA TANGUAY COMING TO BOSTON. 

The highest salaried woman on the 
stage to-day is Eva Tanguay, “The 
Madcap Comedienne.” Miss Tanguay 
has not been seen in Boston since she 
sang “I Don’t Care,” “Nothing 
Bothers Me,” and other original 
songs about herself which caught the 
public. This season she has been 
fortunate in securing even better 
songs than these, and has been mak. 
ing the success of her career in New 
York. Among her new songs are 
“Egotistical Eva,” “An Animal in the 
Zoo,” “Personality,” and “Oh, You 
Money.” In _ the latter she wears a 
costume of coins and throws pennies 
into the audience. Miss Tanguay 
will head an exceptionally strong bill, 
another feature of which will be 
Schichtl’s Manikins, imported from 
Germany for the Keith circuit this 
season. The manipulation of these 
manikins will prove a sensation to 
Bostonians, and made one of the big- 
gest hits of the season at the Man- 
hattan opera house in New York. 
Other features will be the Valdare 
troupe of acrobats, Miller and Lyle 
in a comedy sketch, and a host o1 
others. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The Woman’s Home Companion 
starts the new year with a continuea 
story in which “votes for women” 
has a prominent place. This suffra- 
gette love story is entitled “In the 
Land of To-morrow,” by Maude Rad- 
ford Warren. Beginning with a new 
year, home-lovers all over the coun- 
try make resolutions for improve- 
ment in the house. Fitting in nicely 
with such plans, the Companion of- 
fers articles on home decoration en- 


titled “Furnishing the Small Li- 
brary,” “Bookcase and Magazine 
Stand,” “Library Scarfs in Cross- 
Stitch,’ “The Business Side of a 


Country Home,” “Patch-Work Quilts 
of a Hundred Years Ago,” “Good 
Music for Everyone,” etc. For win- 
ter days and nights the following 
seem to hold valuable suggestions: 
“How to Use Your Public Library,” 
“January Church Fetes,” “Bocks to 
Read Aloud,” ‘The Doctor’, Page,” 
“How to Make Sleds and Tobog- 
gans,” “Wireless Telegraphy,” “How 
to Make Croquettes.” Miss Gould’s 
Fashion Department covers various 
points. 


THEY WERE BOUNCING. 


Little three-year-old Damaris ran 
to her mamma, “Oh, I’se dot dee hic- 


cups! Dey’se des’ a-bouncing up 
and down inside o’ me!’’—The De- 
lineator. 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


We offer very liberal inducements to organi- 
zers of little groups to join our parties. 
Write us about it now. Better than ever 
are our 1911 season plans. 30 fine tours priced 
low with high class arrangements. 

Good hotels, liberal drives and sights and 
proper leadership characterize Clark’s ser- 
vice. Send at once for our complete Booklet C. 


FRANK C. CLARK 
Times Building, New York 


| TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


ever think what a difference there is in the attitude of a teacher who goer toa 
YOU town hunting for a position, and of the same teacher when the superintendent 
of the other town calis upon him to secure him? In the one case the teacher is a suppliant, 
asking for attention and consideration and appointment; in the other he is the master cf the 
situation, and listens and consicers and holds or withholds consent. Ask yourself in which 
attitude you are likely to appear better ; EVER begin work in your new place under 
under which conditions you are likely to more favorable auspices. Now the differ- 
ence is just that between the recommendation and the notification agency. The latter tells 
you a piace is vacant, and you go there, very likely with a score of others, very likely for 
work for which you are unfitted, and have to make your own introduction. The recommen- 
datign often sends the employing party to you, and even if you go it is by appointment with 
an Official who knows all abaut you and asked to have you come at a certain time. 
ThreeSourths of our appointments are made in this way. Don't you he- THINK ? 
lieve it is a better way? Isn't it more dignified, when you come to 


“HE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYPACUSE, ¥. Y. 


Unexpected vacancies occur in good Schools and Celleges. Many of them 

excellent positions, and we always have a chance to fill them. In business 

Doit new! 

378 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Hil. 


EVERY DA 


twenty-five years. If not comfortably located, write us. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 
introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN s,s TEACHERS’ AGENC Schools, and Families 


FOREIGN mapoetar Professors, Principais, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
very department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Callon 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


and 
ernesses, for 
or address 


COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want competent teachers for desirable positions. We operate throughout the entire 
West. We fill positions in all lines of Educational Work. 5 
FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 236-237 Empire Building. Denver, 
Colorado. Eastern office: 401 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa., Southern office: 
12-16 ‘Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


PECIALISTS with gooa genera] education wanted for department work im 
High, Preparatory and Normal School: and Colleges in } enn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some ee Ry8~ 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $30 to $70 per month. For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
C. V. Bank Building, Harrisburg, Pa., 230 Empire Building, Denver, Cole. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teacher in obtaining 
tions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥ 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE Ww. SABIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas. 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 

MANHATTAN BUILDING, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY stress, Boson 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning thts publication. 


DES MOINES, lOWA 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for supericr 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. ‘Services frce to school cials 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y¥. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
every part of the country. 


29-A Beacon St. .. . Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASF, 
Manager 


Long distance Telephone. 
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= Remington Operator 
Wanted” 


Watch the ‘‘ Help Wanted*’ advertisements in 
the daily papers and you will understand one rea. 
son why you should LEA"}N THE 


REMINGTON 


The great mass of employers use Remington 
Typewriters, and of course they want Remington 
operators. That’s the whole thing in a nutshell. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(incorporated) 
New York and Every where 


THE LUCIA GALE BARBER 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 


Rhythm and Personal Caltare 


Rhythm—A training in the funda- 
mental rhythms and co-ordinations for 
strengthening and sustaining mental and 
physical powers. 

Health, Corrective and Breathing Ex- 
ercises, 

Muscle and Breath Control for Free- 
dom of Movement and Expression. 


Poise, Concentration, Relaxation. 

Personal Hygiene, Foods, Clothing. _ 

Effect of Mind on Physical and Moral 
Life. 


CONDUCTED BY 


MRS. MARY R. GALE DAVIS, Pd. M. 


The Burlington, Washington, D.C. .- 
To whom all correspondence should be addressed. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 
** The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 


doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.’’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 
‘*] thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 


ment of me throughoutall our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 


From a Maine teacher: 
want to thank you for obtaining such a splendid position 


forme. I begin feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 
“Enclosed please find my check. 


“With very kind reggrds and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 


“ Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss . She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking for a first grade teacher and a 
second gradeteacher. if you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
please put us in communication with them.” 


From a Vermont teacher: 


“TI have been very much pleased with the work of your 
Agency in keeping me well ted in regard to vacancies in 
th = of — country, and | appreciate your services very 
much indeed. 


“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 
“ Very truly yours.” 
Calls are aJready commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 
Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


ALVIN F. PRASE, Manager. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston,Mass. 
Long Distance Telephane 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


A STUDY 


IN EDUCATION AND HEREDITY 


By DR*-A. E. WINSHIP 


A book that should be read by every 
teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and states- 
man. The book, as Representative Brosius 
said, that influenced the passage of the most 
remarkable bill that ever passed any State 
Legislature— an act to prevent the increase 
of idiocy and imbecility. (Pennsylvania H. 
of R. 51). 


Cloth, 50 cents — Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 
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